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GREENVILLE. 


‘** For aught that ever I could read, 

Could ever hear by tale or history, 

The course of true love uever did run smooth: 

But, either it was different in blood, 

Or else it stood upon the choice of friends.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Ir would be somewhat remarkable, had it not passed into an 
axiom, how dull the ear becomes to sounds, the most disagree- 
able, from constant repetition. . Even the annoyance of a bell 
hung near the chamber of repose, ceases to disturb one, after 
one grows accustomed to its ringing. ‘The creaking of a sign- 
board which the night-wind swings lazily to and fro, no longer 
causes one to start from gentle slumbers, and raised on elbow 
in the bed, hush the soft sighings of his breath, to listen, after 
its dirge-like sound has ‘played its part’ on the tympanum. 
No doubt one may become usedto the term ‘coward,’ who tho’ 
destitute of firmness, at first revolted at the term, and allow 
the reproach to pass unheeded. Character, which like polished 
steel, cannot be preserved too pure, and free from corroding 
trust, may be in like manner debased and rendered worthless; 
and the conscience which a breath of suspicion might have 
pierced to the quick, and goaded despair, be so seared by the 
constant application of burning reproaches, as to become dead 
to all opprobrium. 

Custom reconciles the multitude to any thing, however it 
may have been loathed or contemned. Custom reconciles the 
crowd to the sight of the murderer and the felon, without a 
shudder or a passing thought, or memory of their crimes. Will 
custom reconcile a people distinguished for their intelligence, 
their virtue, and their pride in honest, patriotic, honorable 
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ancestry, to what in their hearts they never dreamed of without 
an unanimous verdict of condemnation? 


The Greenville Springs! At the very mention of the name, 
what crowds of remembrances flit before me! Where ate th 
neat white cottages, and thy old half-plaister, half-frame build 
ing— the main division of thy structures, along whose porches 
how many an idler has whiffed his ‘long nine’ or satin-leafed 
‘Havana?’ Gone! ‘Thou wast the sunniest spot of my boy. 
hood—— and I have seen thy beauties disappear, till nonght re. 
mains but the shade of thy trees and the velvet of thy verdure, 

Three quarters of a mile to the south of Harrodsburgh, Ky., 
was Greenville. It was certainly, about twenty years since, 
one of the sweetest and most delightful resorts, at. which an 
ennuyee ever loitered through the season. In the centre: of 
the state—the only western watering-place which had been at 
all improved — the water itself not unpalatable, and for many 
diseases, deemed of rare medicinal virtue, partaking of saline 
and magnesia—— in the neighborhood of the oldest settlement 
in the wilderness, save one, and redolent all the romance 
with which a lapse of years had wreathed the deeds of daring 
of its heroes — in sight of a pleasant and hospitable village — 
all united in giving the Greenville Springs a fascination which 
few of the fashionables could resist. Indeed to this centre did 
all that was gay and wealthy and beautiful and dashing, from 
even the neighboring states converge. 

Here could be seen the high-toned, aristocratic Virginian, 
whose pride of ancestry looked down upon all he saw. Des 
cended from the Pendletons, the Randolphs, or the Lees, where 
could be found one so free of plebeian taint? And yet he would 
talk by the hour of the ‘democratic principles of the Jefferso- 
nian school.’ There the Carolinean, as high-toned and boast- 
ful, proud of his ancestry and delighted with the consequence, 
the name of ‘planter’ worth his tens of thousands ten times 
over, gave him. He puffed his segar in the faces of his nei 
bors, and talked of his rice and cotton plantations and 
subordination of his slaves. Here was a Philadelphian, elegant 
in his manners, with a smile and a bow of ineffable grace for 
every one. He was proud of his city and her manners—he 
was proud of his occupation, and thought the mercantile class 
entitled to the first place, and the benefactors of mankind. 
The Virginian and Carolinean had a perfect contempt for 
commercial pursuits, and had in more instances than one, cul 
the Philadelphian, which he returned with apparent good ne- 
ture, or seemingly never noticed. Reclining on the long bench 
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was a native Kentuckian. He was rudely dressed and had an 
uncouth look, though not absolutely betokening an ignorance 
of all the arts of peace, shewing pretty plainly that he had 
been made acquainted with some of the rudiments of war. 

These are not the characters I shall introduce to your kind 
consideration, good reader, although in the course of this simple 
narrative you may meet with individuals not unlike them. For 
at ‘the Springs;’ what sorts of bodies may you not meet? You 
cannot go amiss, let your disposition, and character and sta- 
tion in society be what they may. Strolling along the same 
piazza with the high-toned, finished gentleman, or reclining on 
one end of the same settee, you may find one, whom you re- 
cognize, by the savage expression of his keen and inquisitive 
eye, asthe faro-dealer and expert gambler. To watering-places, 
these vultures, that prey on the vitals of society, flock in the 
summer season. They seek these fashionable resorts the more 
anxiously, because visiters go for relaxation of mind and body; 
and ennuyeed by a day or two of absolute idleness, are glad 
to have recourse to cards, dice, or any other sort of amusement, 
if it may be called by that name, passer le temps. 

I remember the door of our cottage opened beneath the 
venerable oak which still stands and spreads its deep shade in 
summer, although the cottage which it shadowed has long since 
been removed, and no swing now agitates its giant boughs. 
That swing was a favorite trysting-plrce of us youngsters, the 
summers of whose childhood were passed at Greenville. Often 
would our skill in propellingourselves, brush our golden curls 
among the thick foliage, till the quick and nearly suspended 
breath, and universal feeling of weakness superinduced by the 
motion, reminded us that we had quantum su fficit. 

These recollections of our young years are springs of _ 
water flowing in with the current of maturer reflections. They 
bring a freshness with them, and a soft and chastened pleasure 
we would not repress for enjoyments more congenial to advan- 
ced life. 'The remembrance of our purity and uncorruptedness 
—of the waywardness of our untaught fancies, guiding us as 
the various currents of the summer breeze waft about the this- 
tledown, possesses a fascination which wiles away many a 
dull and dreary moment, which otherwise would hang heavy 
on our hands. It isa balm and comforter in misfortune — it is 
a re-kindler of the nearly burned-out fires of hope. What a 
contrast it presents to those characteristics which mark the 
memory of events of after years! It is to me a sweet and 
pleasing dream, to look back to my boyhood, and its compan- 
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ions, and its enjoyments. And never have I passed sunnier 
hours than beneath thy shade-trees, and roaming through thy 
adjacent groves, dear Greenville! 


Bandboxes and trunks and bundles are tumbled out at the 
stiles in glorious confusion. A middle-aged gentleman dis- 
mounts from a high-blooded gelding, and gives the reins to his 
body-servant, who is on the alert to execute his master’s bidding, 
The carriage-door is opened, and two chubby boys eagerly step 
forward and are assisted to alight. Then comes a lady who 
may be the wife of the gentleman, and a young girl who may 
be her daughter, or niece, or a relation of her husband, After 
a few directions to their servants, they turn to follow the 
host, who in person is bowing them in the direction of the 
main building. 

‘ You have comfortable rooms still vacant? Have they been 
aired recently, and prepared for guests?’ asked the gentleman, 

‘Oh certainly, sir— they are always kept in a state of read- 
iness. Would you prefer rooms in the main building, or on 
the row of cottages? — the latter are usually preferred,’ 

‘ The cottages by all means,’ said the lady. 

As the carriage drove up, and the arrival of strangers was 
announced, each cottager came to the door, and those who had 
been lounging in the cool shade of the portico, sauntered ina 
direction that would bring them within observation-distance, 
whether the new-comers were ushered to the main-building 
where was the common saloon, or directly to their cottage. 

‘Some commoners, no doubt,’ drawled a young chap of 
eighteen or twenty, to his companion. ‘Come, George, let’s 
call at the Tennessee cottage, and see the divinity that graces it.’ 

‘ Stay but a moment, Charles; that girl has some beauty, you 
may depend upon it. Although she seems as drooping as a 
tender flower at mid-day, she has an air that smacks of ton.’ 

‘Pooh, nonsense, some country nymph— quite vulgar, I 
assure you. She wants elasticity and that je ne sais quoi, 
which marks a girl of fashion.’ 

On they went, and were soon engaged in exchanging trifles 
with the pretty Miss Bell, whose charms gained no little eclat 
from the fact that she was an heiress. 

‘There now, Mr. Peabody, you have exposed your weak 
point,’ said Miss Bell. 

‘Yes, George is a general admirer of your sex. He never 
sees the gloss of silk or satin, but his heart is all in a blaze. 
For my part, Ican see but one fair star, though all the heavens 
are lighted with constellations.’ 
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And Charles Wilcox looked particularly satisfied with him- 
self, for he thought he had turned a very delicate compliment, 
and that it was understood by the younglady. He prided him- 
self on turning a nice compliment, 

‘Come here, Maria, and take Mr. Peabody’s arm; we are 
going down to the Spring,’ called Miss Bell to a fashionably 
dressed young lady who was standing in the doorway of the 
next cottage. 

‘Mama, get Mrs. Gibson and come along.’ 

‘It is too early, Cecily, my dear,’ responded the mother from 
within. ‘Wait till the sun is a little lower. It is now quite 
too warm.’ 

‘Now, Ma! you are always putting one off. The Howards 
have been gone this half-hour, hav n't they, Mr. Wilcox? If 
we do n’t ge now, we ’|l just have to turn right back as soon 
as we get down to the Spring.’ 

Miss Bell pouted a little. She ran and kissed her mother. 
‘Now do come, ma.’ It was an appeal too irresistable. The 
mother was easily persuaded, and the little party were soon 
seen wending their way across the area which divided the cot- 
tages from the refectory, and taking the path which led to the 
Spring. As soon as it was known that the Bells and Gibsons 
had gone, there was a general turn-out of the cottages, and in 
a few moments ‘they were almost tenantless. This was the 
time for us youngsters to throng about the swing. Our mothers 
were away, and the natural gaiety of wild and boisterous and 
untamed boyhood, over which in their vicinity a restraint was 
thrown, broke forth in native exuberance. 

I know not why, but there were periods when I felt unwil- 
ling to join in the sports and pastimes of my playmates, al- 
though generally I would engage in them, and be merriest and 
gayest of a merry and gay mess. I experienced this desire 
to abstract myseif from their amusements at the swing, and 
loitered along the row of cottages, that evening, occasionally 
casting a furtive glance in the h=lfclosed doors, scarce heed- 
ing what I did. 

‘Eva, dear, do you not feel well? I am fearful the last drive 
was too much for you, and has fatigued you. Will you have 
a glass of weak sangaree? It will revive you.’ 

‘No, my dear sister: Ishall feel better with a little rest. 
Do not, do not trouble yourself, I shall soon be well.’ 

My by oo a followed the guidance of my ear. My 
oung fancy in its dreams had pictured objects of rarest 


ve and they lived within my memory; but the glimpse I 
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had of that pale girl dispelled them all, and the expression of 
her sweet face was written in burning characters on my heart, 
Had I beenolder, I should have adored —I should have cast my 
love a free-offering at her shrine. For with the instinct, which 
is more subtle than the involutions of reason, | knew that she 
was all purity, all gentleness, all loveliness. 

For several days the young and beautiful stranger was not 
visible. I longed to see her, for boy as I was, the expres- 
sion of the face upon which but a single glance had fallen, 
had wound round my feelings with a strange power. | frequently 
found myself straying by the cottage in which she lay; or re. 
clining in front of it, on the long soft grass, gazing on it with 
intense earnestness. It is singular that the passions develop 
themselves at so early a stage of life; yet who is there that has 
not felt them as they gathered their burning folds around his 
childhood? In earliest youth the heart goes forth upon a pil 
grimage, and with the fanaticism of a wild, yet plausible, creed, 
lives through trial and toil, in the fond hope of reaching the 
sacred city at last. 

Percy Harper had just returned from college, where he had 
won the honors and distinctions of one of the first imstitutions 
of the Union, if not the very first. His person and features 
were faultless—the imperious Jove had not a nobler front. He 
had just arrived at the Springs. AJl life and animation, he 
made every thing around him appear so. He was a Kentuck- 
ian, of the most aristocratic blood, and yet a very democrat in 
his suavity of manners to those who were less nobly born, or 
to whom fortune had been less bountiful. He was a general 
favorite, except with those who affected a superiority to which 
the moulds their minds were cast in, did not entitle them. He 
was not liked by that class, but rather feared than jiated, for he 
rarely suffered an occasion to escape, of exposing their natural 
insignificance. He was wild and buoyant of spirit. He lived 
in an age of our young country distinguished for its gaiety, and 
its dissipation, and its generous hospitality. A wild spirit of 
gaming and adventure was a ruling characteristic of the times; 
and he had not escaped the contagion which found its way into 
hut as well as mansion, — i 

There were several of Percy’s old familiars, and one or two 
class-mates with him. They were all in the coterie of some 
distinguished families, who the day before had arrived from 
Lexington. Their coming had created quite a sensation. There 


had been a vacuum in the company at the Springs, which 
none but they and those like them could fill. Crowded as it 
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was, this most fashionable resort had been somewhat dull, as 
such places will always be, without persons who are excessively 
fashionable, excessively lively, and full of little conceits with 
which to whip up Time’s nags, whenever they give evidence 
of fagging. 

‘Who is that beautifni. girl, leaning on the arm of the gen- 
teel looking woman in black?’ Perey Harper asked the ques- 
tion; and light as was his heart, and apparently careless, a 
glimpse of Eva Campbell’s pale, thoughtful brow was strong 
enough to leave its impress there. 

‘1 will know that girl,’ said he, musing. ‘She is an angel. 
Her beauty is heavenly. She has the smile of a seraph. I 
will know her, and that presently.’ 

‘What, Percy! forget Ma,y Hammond so soon? Where 
are your vows of love and constancy to her?’ And Staunton 
Leicester laughed as he half chided his friend. 

‘Vows! talk not to me of vows. Gods! I never dreamed 
of such an angel. I feel I shall love her as man never loved 
woman. Beautiful vision! DoJ dream, Staunton, and is it 
a fantasie of the brain? ’ 

‘Harper! ha! ha! ha! You are enough to make stern 
philosophy discard its rigidity of mein, and weep for very 
mirth at your daily rhapsodies. Your heart is the veriest wea- 
thercock in christendom.’ 

‘You do me wrong, Staunton, indeed you do;’ said Percy. 
‘I have often pretended to feel where I felt not. You have 
seen me fluttering about like a butterfly, flitting from flower to 
flower, and paying my court to them all.’ 

‘And question if the last possesses half the fragrance of 
those from which first you flew.’ 

‘ And if I find it so, I shall still fliton. But how shall I 
contrive an introduction? ‘That once achieved, an interview 
is easily attained.’ 

A week rolled by, and Eva scarcely ever left her cottage. As 
wistfully as ever, 1 watched the door, to catch the outline of 
her person, as she might pass it. More than ever I withdrew 
myself from the companionship of the boys of my own age. 
I sought to be near Percy Harper, for she was the theme of his 
conversations. He would talk to me of her, and he would 
take me by the hand and wander up and down the Spring-path, 
by the hour, and yet he talked of her. Who can tell what joy 
I felt as he gave utterance to her name, and in terms most ap- 
propriate, lavished praise on her delicate beauty. And then 
the thought came into my young mind, that he might love her, 
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and that she might return that love; and then came that waste 
—that dreary night which so darkly shrouds the soul. - I wag 
very young; but such was the experience of early youth. 
There was a strange being I had seen at the Springs. He 
seemed to have no companion — to be absorbed im some great 
misfortune which had fallen like a blight upon the luxuriance 
of his youth and blasted the fresh bud forever. He was tall 
and spare. Misery seemed to have withered and wasted his 
frame. His cheek-bones were high, and his cheeks sallow and 
shrunken. His eyes were deep set in his head, and dark and 
piercing. His forehead was lofty and expanded. His lips 
were chiselled, and curled as with ineffable scorn for things 
about him. And yet at times, I have looked up into his face, 
when he supposed no one saw his weakness, and that stern look 
of defiance of the ‘whips and scorns’ of misfortune melted 
down into a sadness of expression, which could not but awaken 
the sympathies of a heart less soft than mine. And the big 
tear would gather in that eye of fire, and roll down that wan 
cheek, till with the nerve of manhood, he dashed it away, ‘and 
resumed the composure which characterised his countenance. 
He was ‘himself alone.’ He held no intercourse with the 
various personages who thronged the Springs. From all their 
amusements ‘he was a thing apart ;’ and sought in the cham- 
bers of his mind, that intercourse, and those resources and re- 
creations, which he could not find in the world. He wasa 
solitary in a crowd, and the light conversation and _raillery 
about him did not render the place to him less a solitude. In 
others, he could find no relief from the excitement which prey- 
ed upon his inward man, and which had worn his outward 
appearance to the shadow of what it had been. If he asked 
a question, ere it died on his lips, he seemed to shrink from 
the boldness which induced him to ask it, and to relapse into 
the imperturbable gravity and impenetrable and mysterious 
silence that marked his demeanor. He was an unaccountable 
being, fathomless to the searching inquiry of shallow curiosity. 
Such he appeared to me— the tablet of his thoughts may have 
been open to others more skilled than a mere child, in human 
character, and the motives and causes which make men what 
they seem. 
‘Philope! how long before dinner, Philope?” demanded Col 
Carroll of one of the domestics, who passed him as he was 
lounging on a long bench in the porch. He received a satis 


factory reply, and the servant went on his errand. : 
Presently the Colonel was seen in close conversation with 
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some of the party who came over along with Percy Harper. 
He himself was a particular favorite of Percy, both on account 
of his natural goodness of heart, and the general gaiety of his 
disposition. He was several, nay ten years, Percy’ssenior, yet 
he had all the life, and fondness for the enjoyments and plea- 
sures of a very young man. He was a gentleman of strict 
honor and. integrity ——the most guileless being I ever met of 
his years. He was sensitive of another’s feelings, and if per- 
chance he ever inflicted a wound, his sympathies gushed forth 
at once and the wrong atoned for. His appearance was fine 
— his airaristocratic. He waseasy and graceful in his carriage, 
and dignified, yet familiarin his manners. He had a fine voice, 
and sung with considerable taste. He was too indolent both 
of mind and body to reflect—to give himself up to thought. 
He was fond of the world— of good company. He took the 
world as it was, and if he wished it better or different, he was 
willing that the change should be wrought at the expense of the 
labor and contrivance of others; he would lose no sleepless 
nights in endeavoring to effect it. To him it was a bright and 
glorious world — the outside, showy world —and he cared not 
to penetrate its hidden mysteries. 

The Colonel had not a large patrimony, but sufficient means 
to keep up appearances and live within the pale of fashion — 
without it, there would have been to him no existence. It 
was whispered that he had occasionally atiempted to enlarge 
his fortune by an alliance with wealth, but of that I have no 
record. I believe however that he was not dull to the influence 
of the tender passion. I have mentioned that he was indolent. 
Perhaps that indolence led to a certain sententiousness, which 
grew into so fixed a habit that, although rallied about it most 
unmercifully, he was unable to throw it off. It may be, that 
to the Colonel’s indolent way of thinking, it had the semblance 
of wit—it certainly had its soul— brevity. 

‘ Percy,’ inquired the Colonel, ‘is she all out?’ 

‘Not quite,’ said Percy, fully comprehending him; ‘we 
have two or three of the choice article left.’ 

*‘ Let ’s have her,’ said the Colonel. 

Percy directed a servant to place the remainder of the wine 
in ice for dinner. 

‘You were quite civil to Miss Bell, to-day, Colonel,’ said 
Leicester, as the cloth was removed at the end of the table 
around which they gathered after the crowd had retired. ‘It is 
thought that you have not been seen in that direction, so often 


lately, for nothing.’ 
| 38 
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‘Come, Colonel,’ said Percy, ‘let’s drink to her health.’ 

‘ Certemah!’ said the Colonel, and a bumper went round, 
‘to the belle of Tennessee.’ 

‘She has a fortune they say, Colonel,’ remarked Leicester, 
with a mischievous glance around, which was not lost. ‘Of 
course she has a long train of admirers. What chance of 
success have you?’ , 

‘ Shall be found worrying,’ replied the Colonel, who had r> 
concealment of any intention or feeling, and ofttimes confessed 
what had never occurred to him till charged with commission, 

‘How,’ asked Harper, ‘will you contrive to get that young 
Wilcox out of your way? They say he has made some im- 
pression on the Jady’s heart.’ 

‘Pshaw! wade in and pound out,’ replied the Colonel. 
‘But law! boys, you are the longest preaching over your liquor 
— let’s drink.’ 

‘With all my heart, with all my heart,’ and the sparkling 
beads did not remain long on full glasses. 

‘ They say you fell early last evening,’ whispered Leicester 
to the Colonel, but loud enough to be heard by the clique. 

‘I'll swear,’ retorted the Colonel, ‘that you and Percy Har. 
per can drink more liquor, stand straighter, get up earlier, 
and look better the next morning, than any men I ever saw. 
I never get with you, but you make me a leetle tender-footed, 
and then leave me to tell it all over the Springs.’ 

‘ Nay,’ returned Liecester, ‘you have rather drawn a picture 
of yourself than of Perey and me. You invariably have the 
better in all contests of the kind, and if a report is made, you 
always rank us among the wounded. You have the advantage 
of us, believe me.’ 

‘ Have I?’ asked the Colonel with good natured surprise, as 
if pleased with the return of the compliment he had bestowed 
on his companions. 

‘ Have you seen the Campbell?’ asked Fred. Northorp, who 
had acquired among the set, the title of French Count. 

‘Ah magnifisant!’ apostrophised the Colonel. 

‘I have heard that our friend Harper has yielded ‘to the 
power of her charms — that he is in love,’ said the Count. 

‘ Duly,’ said the Colonel. 

‘Is n’t she an angel, Colonel?’ 

‘Exacmo; we ’\| drink to her,’ responded the Colonel. 

‘This is fine wine of yours, Harper,’ said the Count tum- 
ing to Percy. 

g _ Siagetpocnit said the Colonel, smacking his lips; ‘she’s 
uly. 
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A string had been struck which vibrated to the heart of 
Percy Harper. A bright crimson flush suffused his face, and 
then a sudden paleness overspread his manly features. With 
the compressed lips of one determined to overcome his rising 
emotions, he regained his composure. 

‘Voulez vous, pinchez vous, snuffez vous noseamo Mounseer?’ 
asked the Colonel, pushing his box across the table. 

‘Ah, Colonel, you are so pressing,’ said the Count, as he 
threw a quantity of the odorous dust up his nasal organ. 

‘ This is fine wine; do n’t you think so, Colonel?’ 

‘ Precisement!’ said the Colonel, as he and the Count tossed 
off bumpers to their noble selves. 

‘Col. Carroll will you favor us with a song?’ asked Percy 
Harper as he filled his glass and pushed the bottle on. ‘A 
glass in advance to Col. Carroll’s song.’ 

‘What shall she be? Sentimental, eh?’ asked the Colonel 
as he h-e-m-e-d to clear his throat. 

The Colonel*sung with fine effect the pathetic old ballad, 
commencing, 


*Tom Starboard was a lover true.’ 


When he closed, it had left a painful sensation on the feelings 


of the company, of which the Colonel himself seemed to have 
in some measure partaken ; and it was not dispelled till after 
two or three glasses of the genial fluid had done ‘away with 
melancholy,’ and the Colonel was compelled to make amends 
for his ill-timed ditty, with 


‘As beautiful Kitty one merning was tripping, 
With a pitcher of milk to the fair of Colerain,’ 


which he did with admirable effect. 

‘I pounded out,’ remarked the Colonel. 

‘Good!’ exclaimed the Count; and knives and forks rattled 
on the table in token of admiration of the song. 

‘Come, boys, let us revert,’ said the Colonel, as he filled 
his own glass. They all cheerfully joined him in a bumper. 

‘Count, come give us the French Barber,’ said Staunton 
Liecester to Northup. 

‘Oh law! let ’s have. her,’ said the Colonel. She’s the 
greatest song—my call, you know. Come, Count, ‘‘with 
your friz, friz, friz.” Snuffez vous, noseamo Mounseer?’ and 
he pushed his box to the Count. 

ave we described Frederick Northup? No! Then we 
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shall take him in another light, for Frederick used to say there 
is nothing in the world so annoying as to be interrupted ina 
song. 

Fred. Northup sung the London Barber, as no other man 
could sing it. He had a great penchant.for the pantomime— 
the proper gesticulation as well as articulation when singing, 
and in portraying the politeness of the barber, and his mode 
of going through his tonsorial and curling operations, his 
whole manner was unique and inimitable. As he sung, in 
respect to his known antipathy to any sort of interruption, and 
his repugnance to having one word or asound lost, the expres. 
sion of the gratification imparted was reserved for the conclusion 
of each verse, when it broke out in vociferous and loud huzzas, 

‘Come, Count, we must have that over again,’ said Lieces. 
ter, slapping Northup on the shoulder. With some little 
importunity, the song was repeated; but it lost none of its 
power over the risibles from repetition. It was omnipotent. 
Alas, poor Northup, after ramming a somewhat proud career, 
he dislocated his neck one night, in rather overdoing the London 
Barber. He endeavored to teach it to one or two of his cro- 
nies, but out of his keeping, it soon lost caste, and the mel- 
ancholy catastrophe associated with it, soon induced those who 
attempted it, to lay it aside; but notso his memory. He lives 
yet, and is palpable to all who knew him, dashing his head 
from side to side with almost incredible velocity, in imitation 
of the barber, ‘with his friz, friz, friz.’ . 

‘ Ah, Count,’ said the Colonel, when the former had finished 
his song,’ ‘she’s magnifisant. Come, voulez vous boire?’ 

‘ By all means, or as you would politely observe, certainment, 
Monsieur.’ z 

‘I know not why it is,’ said Percy, turning to Liecester, ‘I 
feel uncommonly low spirited to-day.’ 

‘Take more wine —never tire,’ said the Colonel, who over 
heard him. 

‘Bring us the champagne,’ said Percy to the boy who stood 
behind his chair. ‘I’ll try if the glitter of its Bom cannot 
dispel this dark cloud which broods above my spirits.’ 

Pop went the cork against the ceiling, for there was no 
chandelier or nobleman’s nose, against which to direct it. 
Down went the champagne. Bottle after bottle disappeared. 
Percy laughed and sang, and seemingly enjoyed the merriment 
of those around him, but he felt in his soul that peculiar sad. 
ness which it almost seems, is sent as the harbinger of evil. 

‘ Boys, I must leave you —’ 
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‘But do not let our parting g-grieve you,’ half sung, half 
hiccoughed the Colonel, interrupting Percy as he rose to with- 
draw. 

‘I have an engagement which must be fulfilled. We shall 
meet again to-night,’ said Percy, and amid the remonstrances 
of the company, he retired. 

Bottle alter bottle disappeared with songs, and glees, and 
catches, and segars, and olives, and capers, till it was announ- 
ced that the wine was exhausted — that they who depended on 
its treasures were likely to be disappointed. The Colonel con- 
fessed himself ‘a leetle tender-footed,’ and swore that ‘Percy 
Harper and Staunton Leicester could drink more, and oftener, 
stand straighter, sit up later, and look better the next morning, 
than any two men at the Springs —that they just did with him 
as they pleased, He wished to Heaven they would go home ; 
they were perfect pests.’ A few minutes after, if any one had 
looked over the draw-curtain of the Colonel’s window, they 
might have seen a prostrate form thrown carelessly across the 
bed, his face half buried in the pillow, under the influence of 
three most potent potentates, Orpheus, Morpheus, and Bac- 
chus. The nasal organ would have persuaded any, the most 
unreasonable, that these were ‘piping times,’ for he snored most 
somniferously. s 


It was moonlight —and although there was no placid Jake 
on whose breast its pale beams could repose, or over whose 
dimpled surface, it could dance, yet the whispering leaves of 
the woodland, and the dewy grass of the lawns were not with- 
out their beauty, beneath its influence. 

Percy Harper and Eva Campbell had wandered beyond the 
Spring, and when they returned to the saloon, found it deserted. 
It was the first evening Percy had been alone with Eva, and 
he felt that constraint which the sensitive heart will always fee] 
in the presence of the being of its idolatry. She was as guile- 
less, as artless as childhood, and scarcely heeded the furtive 
glances, a better knowledge of the world would not have mis- 
construed, which Percy, ever and anon, as they had rambled 
on, cast upon her, and when their eyes met, she would have 
been enabled to tell why they so met. 

They found the saloon deserted; and it is probable they then 
felt forthe first time, that they were alone. As they had wan- 
dered on, heedless and careless of their steps, Percy had talked 
of books, of the visible, and invisible world; and as he gazed 
on Eva, so young, and gentle, and lovely — so untaught in the 
fashions of this world— so natural and breathing of simplicity, 
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his thoughts recurred to Immolee on her sea-girt island. Eva's 
thoughts, and the impressions left on her mind by an inter. 
course with things about her, were somewhat similar to the 
consequences of the communion, held by that beautiful cop. 
ception of a wild and wayward, but most poetical intellect, 
with her shells and the undulating wavelets that laved them, 

It was moonlight-—the crimson blush of sunset had passed 
away—the -violet tint of twilight had come and gone, and 
Percy had been lost in the rapture of gazing on that young and 
beautiful being, and she had forgotten the passing hour, in lis. 
tening to the whisper-tones of his voice, and the strange attrac. 
tiveness of his conversation. 

It was moonlight, and they were alone —alone in that old 
saloon, hallowed by the tender recollections of a thousand 
lovers, who had visited that fountain, as a Hippocrene, and 
carved their mistresses names on the rude columns which sus. 
tained its canopy. They stood above the spring, and for a 
time gazed in silence on the small jet, as the waters broke and 
fell into the basin, forming a thousand matchless chrystals, as 
they fell. 

‘ Beautiful!’ exclaimed Percy, and the large, soft hazle eye 
of Eva met his as he turned his gaze from the sparkling water, 
upon her. se 

‘How like life is this little stream! But Eva—you have 
allowed me to call you Eva—— wewillnot philosophize; and yet 
it is an hour for dreaming, and romance, and wild speculation. 
It is an hour when the heart is full—so full that the tongue 
can scarcely give utterance to its feelings and emotions. It is 
a strange philosophy that, which teaches that the moon has an 
effect upon the intellect ;—that she turns the brain of him who 
wanders forth beneath her light, and yields himself to her 
influence. And yet is it not stranger, than that the tides of 
the great deep heave and swell at her bidding. The heartis 
an ocean, boundless and vast, ever disturbed by the outgoing 
and incoming of its tides, and is it not unnatural to suppose, 
is as much within the power and influence of the moon's 
control, as the waters of the sea.’ 

‘And are there as many wrecks upon the heart’s ocean,’ in- 
quired Eva, in a voice of silvery softness, ‘as almost daily oc- 
cur on the great sea.” _— 

‘Yes,’ replied Percy, ‘it is constantly swept by storm and 
tempest, till so convulsed, that the skill-less and fragile barks 
which venture upon its treachery, perish. ’ ; 

‘Then I should fear to trust me on so perilous an enternrise 
as even a pleasure-voyage on the heart’s ocean,’ said Eva. 
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‘So buoyant a bark as thine, Eva, could never founder,’ 
said Percy. ‘The heart’s ocean to thee would be an eternal 
summer-sea, and gaily thy fairy sails would waft thee over it. 
Ifa cloud should lower, like the nautilus, thou couldst withdraw 
from the fretful, peevish surges which break upon the ocean's 
breast to the still and calm depths of its caverns.’ 

‘I have frequently determined to make the heart a study,’ 
said Eva, ‘but the frivolity of girlhood has invariably called off 
my attention. I have intended to watch its emotions and 
changes carefully, tenderly, but even while I watched, the sen- 
tinel slept.’ J 

‘And will you allow me to watch the emotions of your heart 
with you, Eva,’ asked Percy, taking her hand, which had been 
playing with the end of the ribbon that hung, a la zephyr, 
around her neck. ‘I am older, and, it may be, more experi- 
enced in the contrivances its cunning devises.’ 

‘ Do you give ear to the mysteries of the stars?’ inquired Eva, 
without replying to Percy’s request, as she turned her gaze to 
the beautiful planet so oft invoked in the language of passion, 
and the moon’s ray fell upon her lovely face, which seemed to 
borrow new attraction from the soft and chastened light stream- 
ing upon it. 

‘The stars! they are the ‘poetry of heaven.’ They effect 
more to soften down the asperities of man’s nature, and lead 
his spirit to a lofty contemplation, than all that sages ever writ 
or morals ever taught. If the moon have an influence on the 
brain and heart, may not the stars, in like manner, wield a 
power overdestiny? I have often tried to penetrate their mys- 
teries. I love the bright starry night—just such a night as 
this, Eva ---but I forget all—the world, moon, stars, when in 
thy presence, for thou art all that they are to me, and more. 
Eva, I love you! The creations of my dreams— the imagin- 
ings of my waking fancy have all resolved themselves into thy 
image, and impressed thee indelibly on my heart. I love you.’ 

Percy Harper pressed Eva Campbell’s hand to his lips—his 
burning breath, half-suppressed, fell upon it, in an impassioned 
kiss —the kiss of young love. 

Eva had heard the words of love spoken to her, for the first 
time. She shrank timidly from Percy, as they were spoken, 
scarce heeding or knowing what she did, or why. And then 
with the naivete of girlish innocence, she confessed that she 
felt a strange fondness for him— like that of a sister, and yet 
she had known him but a few days. She felt, and it was the 
first time she had deceived herself in concealing all, that she 
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experienced for Percy more than a sister's love. The feeli 
was not defined, but her heart had welcomed the stranger, 
caressed it, though she knew it not. ‘ 


‘I think my friend Harper is fairly caught—entrapped at 
last,’ said Leicester to Miss Emmerson, with whom he was 
standing up in the dance. 

‘Who can be the gay lady, that has been so fortunate?’ ask. 
ed Miss Emmerson. . 

‘Half right and left,’ called the fiddler. 

‘Did you hear that Mr. Harper had made open professions 
of love to ,’ whispered Miss Emmerson, to Miss Bell, as 
she passed her in the dance. 

‘No!’ 

‘ Chassez four.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Peabody, I have such news; Mr. Harper and Miss 
so and so, are going to be married ;’ and Miss Bell simpered 
one of her prettiest smiles. 

‘Swing corners.’ 

‘You did not tell me, who was the fortunate lady — fortunate 
she must be to have made captive such a heart as Mr. Harper's.’ 

Staunton Leicester thought Grace Emerson never looked 
lovelier. He had half a mind that he would make her an 
offer, but he had sworn independence of the sex, and although 
his heart glowed to hear her speak so of his friend, he was not 
disposed to have its fires quenched by a cold ‘No, I thank you 
sir,’ or the more tardy but in his opinion not less certain wa- 
ters of matrimony. 

‘ Promenade all !’ 

And soon the rattle of the fiddle-bow on that delightfal in 
strument, gave those who had disagreeable partners an oppor 
tunity of finding them more to their taste. Leicester handed 
Grace Emmerson to herseat, and informed herthat he shrewdly 
suspected his friend Harper of having become greatly ent- 
moured of the young and beautiful stranger, who had set the 
whole Springs in a flame—Eva Campbell. 

‘Ah, my dear Miss Bell,’ said Col. Carroll, for no less 4 
personage was her parfner — ‘let us revert —the dance was too 
short, on my honor—one more an you like me. Ah magnif 
sant!’ 

Percy Harper entered the room with Eva Campbell on his 
arm. They were indeed, the 


‘ Observed of all observers. ’ 
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‘ You are right, Mr. Leicester,’ said Grace Emmerson; ‘see 
with what an air of protection —and self-satisfaction, your 
friend enters the room! Well, she is beautiful, and as artless 
asachild. Do you know her?’ 

Leicester responded in the negative. ‘Harper had been 
kind enough to reserve all that happiness to himself.’ 

*‘ Excuse me one moment,’ said Leicester to Miss Emmerson 
as he gently withdrew her arm from his, and crossed to where 
Col. Carroll was standing, in close and doubtless most inter- 
esting converse with Miss Bell. 

‘Miss Bell, will you pardon me, if | take off my friend and 
your devoted, the Colonel here, for a few moments. I have 
urgent business with him.’ 

‘ Excusez moi sious plais, Madamoiselle,’ said the Colonel, 
bowing gallantly. ‘I shall revert immediately, depend upon 
it.’ 


‘ Colonel,’ observed Leicester, ‘I have something to shew 
you, which you have never seen before ; look yonder by the 
door.’ 

‘Why the law! It is n’t?’ exclaimed the Colonel, surprised 
into something like a natural expression of astonishment. 

It was Northup, who a few moments before had made his 
grand entree, dressed out in the height of what had been the 
fashion when his father was a boy. His hair was powdered to 
a degree, and the essences of a perfumery seemed to have 
been shed on his person. To complete, or rather heighten the 
picture, he had mounted a pair of elegant gold glasses, and 
assumed all the airs and graces of a sexagenarian French 
Count. 

‘Ah! Count,’ said the Colonel, ‘you never said no-noth- 
ing to us of this—we ’ll vote you out of our crowd.’ 

‘I was just taking a brush at the Major,’ said the Count, 
‘but he flung me for a few hundred.’ 

««* Ezactement ;’’ as the Colonel would say,’ remarked 
Leicester. ‘He always does that.’ 

‘ Certemah,’ said the Colonel. ‘Shall we have another fling 
at him?’ 

‘No, not now,’ said Leicester, ‘I think you had best take 
another fling with Miss Bell, if you expect her to throw young 
Wilcox. We "ll give the Major a hearing after the dance.’ 

‘ Yes, after the dance,’ said the Count, ‘for I hav n’t another 
stake—I’m bound tocall on our friend Harper. He was lucky 
last night. Another such run, — he ’ll break the bank.’ 
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Tue fair cottagers had been handed to their tive 
homes; the young, and gay, and boisterous of the T sex 
were bidding adieu to the bar for the night, and to each other, 
Percy and Leicester, the Count and the Colonel, soon adjourmed 
to a distant part of the building, appropriated to. cards, bil. 
liards, &c. They entered an apartment with a nonchalant 
air, where were gathered a number of individuals around a 
table, on which were spread cards, from ace to king. On 
these cards, those seated at the ends and on one side of the 
table, were apparently wagering, their money and counters 
beingdeposited upon, behind, and between them. Two individ. 
uals occupied the opposite side of the table. One was turnin 
over a pack of cards, one by one, from the bottom, the first 
for the dealer, the second for his antagonists, and so on through 
the ‘deck.’ His companion watched the bets, and kept the 
bank, paying out or receiving as fortune changed. Whenever 
splits occurred, the dealer won half the wager. This of itself 
gave him greatly the advantage. Add to this, great expertness 
and dexterity in shifting cards, and stocking them to suit the 
bets, and a due regard to splits, and it will be perceived the 
better had very little opportunity of winning eventually, if he 
continued long the game, 

‘Pareille, Percy,’ called the Count, as Percy won a large 
stake. 

‘ Press her,’ said the Colonel. 

The Colonel won a small wager. 

‘ Pareille and press.’ 

‘I scorn her, 1 must pinch.’ 

‘Why, Colonel, you ll never win, playing that game,’ said 
Leicester. ‘See, if you had let it lay, you would have quad 
rupled your money.’ 

‘Well,’ said the Colonel, ‘here she goes,’ and he laid down 
his ‘whole kit,’ on the card. 
It turned and he lost. 

‘Diable!’ exclaimed the Colonel, ‘I scorn the\game.’ 

‘That was the time, Colonel,’ said the Count, ‘you should 
have counted stakes, and removed your bet.’ 

The Colonel was satisfied, and asked no further explanation. 

‘What’s the caleulation?’ asked the Count. 

Three kings are out, and three ladies, both caleu’s,’ said 
some one who was standing by. 

‘ Here, Colonel,’ aah hescetints ‘is a V.; it will keep youm 
countenance till you can pick up a sleepy.’ . 

‘ Never mind that,” wad the ‘Cau. as a hand was reached 
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out to remove a bet he had made at the other end of the table, 
and which it had been thought was forgotten. ‘My friend, 
you will please to let that sweat.’ 

The man conscious of his want of title, made but little 
remonstrance, and soon yielded the point. 

‘You might as well have let the poor devil have it, Count,’ 
said Percy, as the banker lifted the supposed ‘sleepy.’ 

‘Rake her down,’ called the Count, as Percy's sweeping 
bet, on which great hopes had been placed, was lost. ‘I knew 
the knave was good for nothing. Ace-queen was the play.’ 

‘Will you allow a fancy bet?’ asked Leicester, addressing 
the dealer. 

The man threw a glance at the number of cards not dealt 
out, and granted permission. 

‘I'll go you a hundred, queen-five,’ said Leicester. 

‘Good!’ exclaimed the Colonel, as Leicester won on the 
turn. 

‘ Curse the luck!’ said the Count, as a large bet went forever 
from him and his heirs. ‘Confound it, Colonel, I wish you 
would n’t lay your bets where mine are. You are always 
moving yours about, so no one knows whichis which. Now, 
you lost me that, by all that ’s unlucky.’ 

‘1 ’ll swear, Northup, if I had it, I’d return you the amount 
you lost there, and I’m glad, for the sake of my pockets, and 
your luck, that I’m broke. But come, we won't quarrel, 
there’s some most excellent liquor in the corner there.’ 

‘ Boy,” said the dealer, ‘hand around some liquor. What 
will you have, gentlemen?’ 

: This is the only way I can ever hope to break a faro bank,’ 
said the Colonel, as he took a deep potation. 

‘ You would indeed, then, be a rwm-customer, ha, ha, ha!’ 
laughed the Count. 

‘ All set?’ called out the dealer, as he was commencing a 
new deal. ‘Make haste, gentlemen, there will be but one 
more to-night. Here, boy, hand me some liquor.’ 

‘Tam still sad,’ said Percy Harper, as he arose from the 
faro-table, when the last deal was up, ‘and have played this 
infernal game for excitement, and have found none.’ 

‘ T-+t-take a stiff horn,’ hiccoughed the Colonel, who by this 
time was a little in for it. ‘There ’s nothing like some of the 
good old stuff. She’s magnifisant.’ 

‘No, come to my room, Colonel — come, boys, and let’s 
have some songs. If they do not drive off this infernal blue 
devil that haunts me, I will take the Colonel’s advice, and 
literally bedevil him with spirits. Come.’ 
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When arrived at his room, Percy found a note, sealed and 
lying on his table. It had been left there but a moment before 
-—the wax was still warm. 

«A billet-doux! as I live,’ said the Count. = seh 

‘Anonymous!’ exclaimed Percy, as he ran his eye over its 


conclusion. 
‘ Let's have her,’ said the Colonel. 


‘To Percy Harper, Esq.: ° 


‘One who has seen your ennobling qualities, and watched 
the emotions of your sensitive heart, presumes to address you 
on a subject closely connected with your future happiness, and 
which may render you, by one hasty step, an unfortunate 
wretch, as I am, through life. Ihave believed, when watching 
you narrowly, and subjecting you to a scrutiny, which of late 
has seldom failed to sound that which it has attempted to 
fathom, that the impulses of your soul are as mine have been, 
and the peculiar formation of your mind and character, 
much after the fashion of my own at your age. | 

‘You love! Be not surprised, if I tell you that you are 
loved in return, and that the object of your regard is yo 
and beautiful, and gifted —the ideal of all that your mind 
pictured of true loveliness. The being I loved was quite as 
beautiful —if not of rarer beauty. I saw her when a@ mere 
boy, and loved — loved, and wedded myself to a life of ex 
tremest wretchedness. _ It is singular that the passions develop 
themselves at so early a stage of life as very boyhood. Mine 
has been a life of emotions. It has been one of dreams and 
of reveries, in which hope and imagination robed all things 
in gay apparel. It hashad its times of cold reality —of doubt, 
despondency, and despair. I have looked upon the world and 
its promises —its wealth and its power, and have turned away, 
for 1 acknowledged no rule save that of the heart —and 
ties which bound me to that, have been severed—no riches, 
save the gorgeous wealth of the heart, and all is bankrupt 
there. Earth had no promise, unless that promise throbbed 
from the heart, and night clothed in sables no light could pen 
etrate, set in on them att. 7m 

You love! — that love is returned. You have given your 
heart away, but the world only suspects that you mmey poosilly 
give it away. She to whom it has been given, is an angel — 
all that could make man happy; and yet, however ) 
it may appear, she has that about her to which honest prit 
cannot submit, and which will make hiny, who unites him 
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with her destiny, the most miserable of mankind. The blood 
that runs through her veins, is impure— it is tainted. She 
might have been darker than she is — and her hairless flowing. 
If it had been possible to preserve the secret of her birth, this 
should be suppressed. But knowing as I do, and have felt, 
that it cannot be long withheld from the world’s eager inquiry, 
and to save another heart, from pangs and sufferings which 
sapped the luxuriance of mine, I have come forward, to bear 
you the unwelcome tidings, that to wed the girl under the pro- 
tection of Mrs. Campbell, would be to wed against nafure’s 
law. Whatever you may now think, and however you may 
now feel, you will hereafter have occasion to believe me 
Your Friend.’ 


‘ Slanderer !’ exclaimed Percy, as he sacrificed the letter at 
the candle. 

‘A hoax, on my life!’ said the Count. 

‘Oertemah! Some fellow who-envies you your happiness 
—that young Wilcox, or Peabody, who knows?’ said the Col- 
onel. 

‘Deep-rooted malevolence! But it is a matter of no impor- 
tance. I have an utter contempt for all anonymous seribbler 
and their paltry efforts. Leicester, you are silent?’ 

‘ Cesar’s wife should be above suspicion,’ replied Leicester. 

‘ And so shall Peicy Harper’s,’ returned Percy. 

‘What steps will you take?’ asked Leicester. 

‘None. My heart is steeled to all such calumnies.’ 

He was mistaken. The dream was ended. The knell of 
his romance had been rung. ‘The letter had insensibly poison- 
ed his mind, and when next he met Eva, he was astonished to 
find a repugnance in his soul, to the young and beautiful and 
innocent and confiding being, who had given him her whole 
and undivided heart. He strived to dispel the dark vision 
which fancy conjured up, but like the shirt of Nessus, which 
not the strength of Hercules could tear away, the more he 
labored, the closer it clung to him, till its envenomed fangs 
fastened themselves on his very vitals. Poor girl! She was 
innocent, for she was not aware of the misfortune of her birth ; 
and vainly endeavored to divine the cause of the coldness with 
which she was now met, by those who previously had welcomed 
her coming. 

What became of Eva, I never learned. Ere the story had 
taken at the Springs, but not before Harper was fully satisfied 
of the good intentions of his anonymous friend, and that his 
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happiness had alone been consulted, she had left behind her 
scenes of unalloyed enjoyment — where her yung soul had 
been given up in the fullness of first love. The woe-ridden 
and mysterious being I have before somewhere described, dis. 
appeared with her. He was the writer of the letter to Perey, 
and was her father ! 





The Springs, after the first buz was over, soon regained their 
accustomed quietude, and the amusements and themes of dis. 
course which had before reigned, were again in the ascendant, 
Col. Carroll had the good fortune to be jilted by Miss Bell, 
who ‘flung him sky-high,’ and was romantic enough to makea 
‘runaway match’ with Wilcox. He and Leicester are stil] 
bachelors, and both occasionally after dinner, when they meet 
over their wine, get a ‘leetle tender-footed.’ Percy thoes 
for some time, sighed over the remembrance of his young love; 
but his sighs evidently grew lighter, after he became acquainted 
with Grace Emmerson, and happy in his household, and with 
every thing smiling and blooming about him, there is litile 
left to remind him of her, whose life had been made a desert 
without an oasis. fie 





UNE BAGATELLE. 


FROM THE MSS. OF THE LATE DR. HARNEY. 
ECHO AND THE LOVER. 


Lover. Echo! mysterious nymph, declare 
Of what you ’re made and what you are — 


Ecno. Air! 









Lover. Mid airy cliff and places high, 
Sweet Echo! listening, love, you lie— 


Ecnuo. You lie! 


Lover. Thou dost resuscitate dead sounds —— a4 
Hark how my voice revives, resounds! 


Ecno. Zounds ! 





Unconsidered Trifles. 





I’ll question thee before I go — 
Come, answer me more apropos? 


Poh! poh! 


Tell me fair nymph, if e’er you saw 
So sweet a girl as Phebe Shaw? 


Pshaw ! 
Say what will turn that frisking coney 
Into the toils of Matrimony? 
Money ! 
Has Phebe not a heavenly brow? 
Is it not white as pearl—as snow? 


Ass! no! 


Her eyes! Was ever such a pair! 
Are the stars brighter than they are? 


They are. 


Echo, thou liest, but can *t deceive me; 
Her eyes eclipse the stars, believe me — 


Leave me. 
But come, thou saucy pert romancer, 


Who is as fair as Phebe, answer? 
Ann, sir, 





UNCONSIDERED TRIFLES. 


A snapper-up of unconsidered trifles. — Shakspeare. 
Come home ! — Come home ! — Mrs. Hemans. 


Mine —mine again! Though we have long been severed, 
And thou hast wandered far in many a land, 

And time and strife have chaiged thee overmuch, 

Yet do J know thee still! Mine— mine again ! — Anon. 


Printers are as rascally a set of good-natured dogs as were 
ever suffered to run at large and starve on the patronage of a 
Seg public, They are a perfect abhorrence to us poor- 

evil ‘seribblers for our daily bread;’ and yet tay are as neces- 
e 


sary to our existence, as woman,—that ‘hellebore to his 
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bowels,’ — is to the happiness of man. Without them the 
Printers — we could make buta sorry figure at multiplying our 
intellectual selves in the land ; and with them, we do undenj. 
ably bring forth a most melancholy number of uncouth and 
rickety offspring. 1 do verily believe that they are all descen. 
dants of old Timothy Dexter, who thought it mattered not 
where the commas and periods were placed, so that a reasona. 
ble quantity were given somewhere. The patient reader could 
then take them all in his hand at once, and scatter them about 
to suit his own taste, as one sprinkles pepper and salt over hig 
viands. And then the grammar of the printer !— did anybody 
ever see such a nondescript as itis’ ‘Verbs must agree with 
their nominatives in number and person,’ writes the gramma- 
rian. ‘Just as it happens,’ says the printer. And lo and 
behold, good easy soul, he huddles the different parts of speech 
together, as promiscuously as one may see the pigs, chickens 
and children, in an Irishman’s ‘mud edifice.’ That they do 
not quarrel and cut one:another’s throats, is because each is 
uncertain of its own identity, and shrinks from selfmurder, — 
And then, again, the orthography of the printer !— Mr. Grin- 
ke’s is a fool to it; and it knocks Noah Webster’s so far into 
the shade, that it can never hope to come into general use, 
Ancient historians gravely speak of the confusion at the build. 
ing of the Tower of Babel. Had they had before them a 
mammoth newspaper of the nineteenth century, they would 
have thought the confusion of tongues then a mere pigmy, 
compared to the confusion of letters now. 

But I have an objection of greater weight than all these, to 
urge against the printer. Like a careless hostler, he is forever 
saddling the wrong horse. Inspired by the gnawings of hunger, 
or the wish for fame, or the desire to do good, a poor-devil 
scribbler sits down by his midnight lamp, and labors for an 
hour or two as hard as did the giants who heaped Pelion upon 
Ossa, and produces something which he fondly hopes shall 
make his name honorable in the land, The morning dawns, 
and it is despatched to the printer. By overlooking this per- 
sonage’s imps during the process of setting up the type, and 
reading some half a dozen proof-sheets, perhaps the first im- 
pression goes forth in very good trim. But wo to the second, 
the third, the fourth, and-so-on, as it traverses the land. Printer 
after printer hands it over to his grim imps, who stand at his 
elbow grinning and stunning his ears with the cry of ‘more 
copy !’—and one divests your precious! offspring of a foot, 
another of a leg, a third of an arm, and a fourth digs bits out 
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here and there, as suits his convenience, —just as the inhab- 
itants of a certain country, according to travelers, cut a steak 
from one part of a living ox, and aroast from another, as their 
appetites impell. And when, in the course of events, you, a 
year or two afterwards, look around to see how your intellectual 
child is getting along in the world, a fleshless, lame, blind, 
beggarly being, greets your eyes, and claims your protection. 
It has not a limb that is whole, nor a feature whose original 
beauty is not marred. It has even lost the honored name with 
which you started it in the world, — either Somerville having, 
in successive changes, been metamorphosed into Spriggins, or 
the sounding appellative of some literary aristocrat been sub- 
stituted for your own humble cognomen. 

These are grievances not to be forever endured by such flesh 
and blood as authors are made of; and | have resolved, for one, 
to set my shoulder against them. I am the parent of a some- 
what numerous progeny, who have been ‘wandering to and fro 
in the earth,’ kicked, cuffed and maimed, by those no better 
born than themselves. With infinite trouble I have gathered 
them together; and having to the best of my skill, mended 
their broken bones, and restored their curtailed proportions, 
and renovated and patched up their soiled and tattered gar- 
ments, I now give them a new start in the world, trusting that 
they will have better luck than heretofore. 





BY ONE. 





AN PARAGRAPHISTS. 


Axsovr the most difficult species of writing of the day, is 
Paragraphing ; and about the greatest genius of the times, is 
a spirited and racy Paragraphist. Anybody with a moderate 
share of learning, and a little common sense, can eke out a 
column or two for a newspaper, which shall appear well enough, 
and answer the end desired. So, anybody that has a small 
stock of ideas, can spread them over two or three sheets of 
foolscap, and concoct quite a sounding essay for some popular 
magazine. But it takes a man of ready wit, and great tact, 
and considerable training, to sit down at his table, with a sheet 
of white paper before him, and a variety of subjects for his 
pen flitting before his mind, and an hour afterwards hand that 
sheet to the printer, filled with half-a-dozen paragraph articles, 
such as shall not by their manner offend a critical eye, but be 
well measured and well balanced, and capable of winning the 
attention of the fastidious, and pleasing the fancy of the idle. 
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In the department of reviewing, too, the paragraph manufac. 
ture requires more ability than that of the elaborate article, 
Hand a man of some intelligence and respectable education, 
but who may bea dull, plodding sort of a genius, the last new 
novel or poem, and in a week perhaps he will return you a 
very fair review of it, of two newspaper columns, or five or six 
magazine pages in length, wherein you shall find his opinions 
recorded with much candor, and also a not uninteresting analy. 
sis of the machinery and plot of the work. Or if you happen 
to hand it to a person who has attempted authorship himself 
and failed at the outset, and given upthe business in despair— 
and he be one who is plentifully surcharged with the ‘worm. 
wood and the gall’ of man’s nature, and the sight of the new 
book happen to call up unpleasant recollections, and ignite his 
ire —as will most likely be the case, especially if the new 
book be one that bids fair to be popular —and if two or three 
columns of your paper, or a dozen or two pages of your mag. 
azine or quarterly, do not very speedily breathe, and burn, and 
sparkle, with epithets worthy of the ‘Edinburgh,’ satire such 
as abounds in the ‘Dunciad,’ and denunciations equal to any 
in Juvenal or the ‘British Bards,’ it will be your own fault, — 
But if you wish a notice of your book written within a short 
time— say a couple of days— this period to include the time 
spent in its perusal—an impartial, pungent, unlabored notice 
—one which shall give you a good idea of the work, without 
overhauling all its machinery, and exposing all its minutie — 
you may place it in the hands of four score and ten persons, 
and after all, have to seek out the trained, elegant, and ready 
Paragraphist. 

But few are aware of the peculiar talent, and real intellectual 
power, requisite for the production of the pithy, tart, and 
agreeable paragraph. Set the author of a profound work on 
metaphysics, to describing in four or five hundred words the 

reat New-York conflagration; or ask the eloquent divine to 
urish you with a few lines respecting a new invention for 
warming rooms, or taking the kinks out of pigs’ tails and the 
wrinkles out of ladies’ foreheads, or for making wheaten bread 
out of saw-dust, and eating without the trouble of chewing, ot 
for plugging your teeth without pain, and extracting them with 
absolute pleasure, or for ‘sawing your leg off’ in five seconds 
short of a minute, and fitting a cork one on in ‘less than no 
time ;’ or, when you see an honest but unfortunate gentleman 
turned out of ‘house and home for debt, get you a worthy limb 
of the law to describe brief-ly the act of ejectment ; or get@ 
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congressional speech-maker to indite you an account of a bril- 
liant juvenile May-Day festival, without bringing into requisition 
all the British Poets, and exhausting the English dictionaries 
of theirsuperlatives ; or a popular novelist to describe, in less 
than a full chapter, a public execution which takes place so 
near you that you are obliged to notice it; or, in fine, if you 
be an editor, as 1 am now supposing you to be, get the man of 
leisure, the known scholar and professed Intellectualist, to 
write a pungent paragraph about some excellent ginger which 
your neighbor the Notion Grocer has just laid upon your table, 
or a spicy one about his well-ground cinnamon, pepper and 
cloves, or a palatable one about his superior prepared coffee : 
when you shall have attempted all these things, you will have 
learnt how peculiarly a Paragraphist 7s a Paragraphist. 

_ Yet it must not be concluded, that those pithy and symmet- 
rical little things that one meets with in a well-conducted paper, 
between dashes or short division lines from one to six inches 
apart, and which give the sheet such a zest about breakfast 
time, are always thrown upon paper in a moment, or at one 
heat. No: very many of those same little editorials, that give 
you so much pleasure in the perusal, have consumed time and 
cost labor ere they assumed their present agreeable shape, and 
reached that pleasant off-hand tone which so fascinates, and is 
so necessary to the popularity of the editorial columns of a 
paper, and the ‘editor's table’ of a magazine; and not a few 
of them Though this thought, I dare say, never entered 
your head; and it will be difficult to make you conceive how 
that which you can read in ten or fifteen minutes, and thoroughly 
comprehend without any effort of the mind, cost either time 
or labor —so difficult, indeed, unless you have yourself had 
some experience in the business, that it were a waste of room 
here to attempt it Nevertheless, it is strictly true, that not 
a few of those little paragraphs which you peruse so leisurely 
in the morning, over a rich cup of Java, with a fragrant Hava- 
na in your mouth, and the smoke curling around your head, 
between waking and sleeping, or in the evening, when the sofa 
is wheeled round, and the eager family are gathered about you 
—— How provoking these pleasant little digressions are! yet 
they will thrust themselves upon one’s pen It is strictly 
true, I say, that not a few of these prim little paragraphs, with 
SMALL CAPITALS handsomely arranged at the beginning, and 
italics properly sprinkled throughout, and it may be a / note 
of admiration at the end, are the offspring of the lone midnight 
hour!—I am myself a Paragraphist, after a fashion; and [ 
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am quite certain that I have often spent more time, and labored 
hardlier, and thought intenselier, upon a paragraph of some 
score or two of lines —a mere piece of pleasantry pethaps, or 
an acknowledgement of wine and wedding-cake, or an obi 

notice, or a Fourth of July celebration, or an April hail-storm, 
or a devastating flood, or a tremendous hurricane, or a beautify] 
spring morning — than upon the whole of this unique essay, 
which has grown upon my hands so insensibly, that | am com. 
pelled to omit for the present, many things which I intended 
to say. ; 

I baie been somewhat desultory— and purposely, as it 
suited my subject. But I hope I have succeeded in properly 
representing the Paragraphists, and stating their claims to 
consideration. With the common loose paragraph manufae- 
turers, who are becoming so very common in this country— 
those I mean who furnish ‘dreadful accidents,’ ‘horrible mur- 
ders,’ and ‘extraordinary runaway matches,’ to order, of all 
tastes, conditions and qualities, and any desired length — and 
who describe in about the same number of lines, in nearly the 
same manner, and with much the same spirit, a runaway cow 
and a runaway wife, a marriage festival and a funeral proces- 
sion, a Kentucky human mammoth anda living humanskeleton 
— with them we claim no affinity; and it is because there is 
a disposition prevalent among the well-meaning but unreflect- 
ing public, to confound us with such, that this essay has been 
written. The Paragraphist proper, is a very different charac- 
ter. He has ‘a hard oar to row.’ He is expected to write 
about everything. Law, literature, medicine and politics, 
constitute not a tythe of what it is expected that he shall un 
derstand. And he is required to be always intelligent, always 
lively —no matter if he has to write about a money panic 
which ruined a thousand enterprising merchants, or an earth 
quake which destroyed a whole city —always au fait; and 
never to transcend the limits of an octavo page, or a news 
per half column, on pain of not being read, or having his 
lucubrations pronounced dull by some non-paying reader. He 

im 





has to read and understand, write and compress, compress a 
and re-compress that, until, in short, he can put ‘the Wor 
@ Nutshell.’ 








THE POET AND THE PHILOSOPHER. 


Argyus and Pleones, two young Greeks, and cousins, had 
completed their studies, and were about departing from Athens, 
the ancient seat of learning and the arts, each for his owt 


home. 
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‘ A heavenly creature, that Althea!’ exclaimed Pleones, as 
they were returning from an evening party, the night before 
their departure from Athens. ‘What grace in every motion! 
what heavenly beauty in her eyes! what a sylph-like form! 
0, Arenus! with such a being for a companion, how smoothly 
and joyfully might one glide down the stream of Existence, 
unharmed by the tempests that nowand then agitate its waters, 
and unscathed by the lightnings that shoot furiously above 
them.’ 

‘Don’t, now, Pleones,’ interrupted Arenus; ‘do n’t!— 
Sublime and sentimental in the same breath! ’Tis too much, 
even for my iron nerves. [| beseech thee, now that we are 
about to part, to abjure thy foolish notions about women, and 
become a sensible man.’ 

‘By heaven, Arenus!’ exclaimed Pleones, chagrined at 
his cousin’s apparent indifference to the fascinations of the 
sex, ‘sooner than see with such eyes as thine, and feel with 
such a heart, I would abjure the world forever, and live out my 
allotted time, a very hermit. Instead of the angelic being 
she is, thou beholdest in woman nothing but a highly polished 
lump of mortality, fit to be the slave of man, but unworthy of 
his adoration.’ 

‘I,’ replied Arenus, with earnestness, ‘do not mistake that 
fair and gentle being for an angel. I look upon woman as the 
equal, not the superior of man; and as a companion, given to 
assist him in the various and often arduous duties of life — 
not as a being sent to claim and receive his adoration. We 
look upon her fair features and beautiful form; and my dream 
is of domestic tranquility and worldly happiness — thine of 
Paradise and the Peris, and unearthly bliss. I see in her the 

partaker of man’s enjoyments— thou seest the creator of them. 
i acknowledge her exceeding beauty and many virtues; but I 
am not, like thee, blind to her imperfections. I shall in time 
unite myself to the chosen one, in the expectation of findin 
in her an agreeable companion in my days of happiness, an 
a tender friend in my hours of affliction. I shall not be dis-. 
appointed. Thou expectest more than this, and wilt be.’ 

leones did not reply, for they had now arrived at a point 
which separated them for the night. Arenus sought his pillow, 
and was soon wrapped in refreshing sleep. Pleones seated 
himself at his. chamber window, and looking out upon the beau- 
tiful and gorgeous sky, soon gave himself up to the most 
extravagant dreams of connubial happiness, a that his 
cousin’s phlegmatic disposition prevented him from sharing in 
his elysian. anticipations. 
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Never, perhaps, were two friends more unlike in almost 
every respect, than Arenus and Pleones. Cool-headed, obser. 
vant of whatever was passing around him, and forming his 
opinions only after much study, Arenus was able to penetrate 
below the surface of things, and to look with the eye of a phi. 
losopher upon unveiled human nature. So far as womay 
was concerned, (and she has been the study of man—and a 
very puzzling one too— ever since the fall of Adam,) he con. 
sidered her neither a demonnor an angel ; but probably thought, 
as has been said in modern times, that she was a Little of both, 
Pleones, himself a poet, had spent much of his time while a 
student, in threading the delightful but profitless mazes of 
Romance, and loitering in the fascinating arcades of Poesy, 
With him, men were gods, and women angels. Of common 
human nature, he knew nothing. And he looked forward to 
the period of his marriage, as a release from a state of mere 
existence, and the commencement of a life of uninterrupted 
enjoyment and perfect bliss. 

The next day, Arenus and Pleones left Athens. For a few 
miles, their course lay along the same road. Again and again 
did Arenus, presuming om a couple of years’ seniority, wam 
his cousin against the indulgence of such extravagant notions 
of female perfection ; but the ‘beings of the mind,’ with whom 
Pleones had been so intimi‘e in his study of the poets, rose 
before him in their unnatural loveliness and beauty — and such 
as they were, did he uphold woman to be. Before they finally 
separated, however, they mutually promised to write each other 
their opinions of female perfection, after each should have 
lived five years with the one he should choose for his partner 
through life. 

As one would naturally expect, from his temperament, Ple- 
ones was the first to enter the connubial state; and, as in duty 
bound, he thus writes to his friend and cousin, Arenus, five 
years after the consummation of his marriage. 

‘My Friend— This is the fifth anniversary of my wedding 
day ; and, however disagreeable the task may be, I feel bound 
to redeem my pledge to write you upon a subject which was te, 
us a theme of frequent discussion, in years gone by. In the 
beginning, I will candidly acknowledge, that I am very far 
from being a happy-man. I have aever realized the elysian 
dreams, in which | used so frequently and foolishly to indulge. 
I cannot particularize the faults of the one with whom I am 
united for life. The inferiority of the reality to my conceptions, 
is as a whole. And in this I behold the cause of my unhap 
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piness. Forgetting that woman was mortal, I contemplated 
her as a being superior to the frailties-of poor human nature ; 
and hence did not dream that the vicissitudes of life could 
deaden her buoyant spirit, or the clouds of adversity shadow the 
heavenly sunniness of her brow. Even now, the visions of 
female loveliness and purity, which used to people my heated 
imagination, float before me in my more pens‘e moments, and 
I dream, — aye, even yet dream, that the being with whom my 
destinies are now linked, is not ; 

‘But I forbear, lest | should wrong one who, with all the 
frailties 1 in my disappointment have discovered, may yet be 
superior to a majority of her sex. What folly, to look for an 
angel in the fleshy habiliinents of mortality! Had my expec- 
tations been formed in reason, and tempered with philosophy, 
I might now be enjoying the companionship of Woman, in- 
stead of lamenting, that the slow-growing tree of Wisdom so 
overshadows and utterly annihilates the beautiful but hot-bed 
flowers of Inexperience.’ 

Arenus was deeply affected, though the contents of the letter 
were such as he expected to find them. He wrote frequently 
to his cousin; and on the fifth anniversary of his own wedding- 
day, instead of redeeming his pledge, he took his beloved wife 
and children, and made Pleones a visit, in order that his friend 
might behold the happiness enjoyed by one whose ideas of 
female perfection, and expectatioas of connubial bliss, were 
formed with a knowledge of fhe frailties of human nature. 
His visit was purposely a proloaged one ; his encomiums upon 
the wife of Pleones were many; and he had the satisfaction 
of leaving his friend a far happier man than he found him. 

These things were of another country, and anotherage. True 
— but those who have deeply studied the history of the world, 
and the charcter of man, have told us, thut human nature has 
been much the same in all ages and all couniries. 


AMINIDABIANA. 


Some of the little incidents which have happened during my 
intercourse with my friend Aminidab, are well worth recording. 
Aminidab, be it first known, is a good staunch Quaker Farmer, 
who can when disposed show two or three written sheepskins, 
which dignify him with as many titles, that he regards about as 
much as he does the nap on hishat. Aminidab’s Farm is in the 
Vicinity of Rock-Hollow. I frequently reciprocate visits with 
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him. When I go to spend a day or two at his place, he is 
particular in showing me the products, pigs, poultry, and-so. 
forth, of his well-cultivated farm; and when he comes to see 
me, I endeavor to make his time pass as agreeably as possible, 
by showing him about our city, and divers other attentions, 
At his last visit, he wanted to purchase some agricultural books 
for his boys; so one day I accompanied him to the bookstore 
of my ‘very particular friend,’ Mr. *****. Aminidab had on 
a full suit of home-made drab, country-manufactured brogans, 
and the identical broadbrim that had sheltered his head and 
shoulders from sun and storm for full five years. He could not 
find exactly the books that he wanted, and probably was a 
little troublesome. At last so thought the salesman—a pert 
young wag, in starch and buckram. , 

‘ You are from the country, are you not, sir?’- said he a little 
impudently. : 

‘Yes.’ 

* Well — here ’s an ‘‘Essay on the Rearing of Calves. 

‘ That,’ said Aminidab, as he turned to leave the store, ‘thee 


had better present to thy mother!’ 


The bar-room of a village inn is, for viewing the lights and 
shades of human character, one of the best places in the world, 
All classes meet there, from all quarters of the world, and 

ou have all contrasts within your quickened vision, My 
friend Aminidab and I were once traveling together, upon bus- 
iness, and stopped at such a place, to procure supper and 
lodgings. After supper, the bar-room was crowded with a 
motley set. It was bitter cold, and they made a large half 
cirele round a blazing hickory fire. In the course of conver 
sation, they got to desecanting upon pride —then peculiarities 
of dress —then pride in dress. ‘They nearly all appeared to 
think, that there was very little pride in dress, except arnong 
those whose wardrobes were rich and gay. A remark of Epi 
curus to one of his pupils, occurred to me several times. 
philosopher was oncestanding in one of the gates of his garden, 
when a disciple of Zeno, or one of the cynics, passed by. 
‘There must be virtue there,’ said his pupil; ‘what self-denial 
—what humility!’ ‘Humility!’ echoed Epicurus: ‘thosenaked 
feet carry a heart which glories in the dirt upon them; and the 
wearer of that coarse and filthy garment, prides himself more 
in his dress, than does a prince in his.’ 

Among the circle in the bar-room, was a young man, dress- 
ed, as far as could be seen, with the most punctilious nicety. 
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Ruffles, breast-pins, watch-chains, and so forth, were exhibited 
in abundance; and a most superb blue broadcloth cloak, was 
so disposed about his person, as to show them to advantage. 
He was rather impudent, and in talking about the peculiarities 
of dress, occasionally directed a missile at my friend, who was 
walking about the room. But as no direct allusion was made, 
Aminidab took no notice of him.— At length he became 
bolder, or rather more impudent; and turning partly around 
and fixing his eyes on the old gentleman, he began — ‘Well, 
then —I have a man in my eye now’ And Aminidab 
was walking towards him at that moment, and at once inter- 
rupted him: ‘Then, friend, thee has more in thy little grey 
eye, than. thee ever had in thy big blue coat! The poor fellow 
was so bored affer this, that he soon had to leave the room 
and give up his warm seat to my quaker friend. 


‘It is amusing,’ said I once to Aminidab, ‘to observe in 

what small things we ‘‘lords of oreation’’ sometimes exhibit 
our vanity. ~‘‘My dear sir,’ I exclaimed a year or two ago, 
to a studious friend, whose age was abont twenty-five, ‘‘you 
aré beginning to show an occasional gray hair.’ ‘‘An occa- 
sional gray hair!’ repeated he, with emphasis: ‘‘Why, bless 
your heart, I’ve had hundreds in my head for the last three 
years.’-——- He is dead now, poor fellow. From the manner 
of his reply, I have no doubt he thought that every additional 
gray hair increased his claims to respect as an intellectual 
man. 
‘That,’ quoth Aminidab, ‘reminds me of a friend of mine 
who had a very fine gray eye. In the company of antiquaries, 
he was always wondering what was the color of the eyes of 
Alexander and Cesar, Demosthenes and Cicero, anda host of 
other, werthies of ancient days. And I never knew him meet 
with a person, who had seen Napoleon, or Scott, or Byron, but 
he direeted his first inquiry at their eyes. such things are 
quite harmless, but exceedingly amusing.’ 

‘Another to that,’ said I. ‘I have a good looking, black- 
eyed backwoods friend, whom.I esteem very highly,- who has 
frequently afforded me nota little amusement. .He enjoys the 
reputation of having an eye and face not unlike those of .a very 
distinguished, Senator in Congress. ‘Did you say you had 
resided, long in Boston, sir?’ ‘I did.’ ‘1 suppose you have 
seen ——-?’. ‘Frequently. Years ago, I used. occasionally to 
meet him.in,company.”” ‘‘An ambitious man! -Bilious!— 
disappointed! Do you not think him very unhappy? — But, 
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just describe his eye to me, if you please. I’ve heard he has 
a very peculiar eye!”’’ 

‘Ha! ha!’ quoth Aminidab. 

‘Now,’ continued I, ‘my friend has heard Mr. —"s eye, 
color, expression, and all, described perhaps fifly times ; ‘ed 
he is troubled with the excusable little piece of vanity, of wish- 
ing to direct the attention of every new acquaintance to his 


own,’ 


‘But ‘‘the times change,’’’ said I on another occasion, ‘ and 
we change with them.’ © 

‘‘ Nothing truer replied Aminidab—and he proceeded to 
give an illustration. 

‘ According to the Grecian mythology,’ said he, ‘when Chro- 
nos was deposed, his three sons, Zeus, Poseidon, and Aides, 
divided the world among themselves. The Realni of Shades, 
or Hell, fell to the lot of Aides; and, tv comfort him in his 
dismal regions, he resolved to possess himself of a beautiful 
wife. Uis choice fell upon Persephone — whom he accordingl 
surprised gathering lilies, and bore off to his dominions. It 
is recorded, that although carried away in a chariot of gold, 
Persephone wept bitterly at her fate.’ 

‘Well?’ said I, inquringly, not pere¢iving the applicability 
of the fable. ; 

‘In these days,’ continued Aminidab, ‘the golden chariot 
would produce tears of joy ; and the Persephones of our time, 
so far from it being necessary to surprise and force them, would 
enter it upon the slightest persuasion !’ —— I was silent. 





NAPOLEON, 


In reading the history and contemplating the character of 
this truly astonishing man, one is struck with the great ease 
with which he made everything and everybody bend to suit his 
purposes — with the unresisting manner in which those who 
surrounded him, yielded to his will even where their happiness 
was concerned, —and with the entire confidence in his right 
to do so, with which he exacted compliance with certain 
tic arrangements of his, that no other man would have 
of troubling himself about. He thought no more of 
= oe a ey wabesunenes one of his favorites, and 

ing vorite, i not to regard the arrangement 
with pleasure; that he could perceive no to it, and 
that therefore it was proper, — than he did of conferring rank 
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and title upon a meritorious officer. No previous consultation 
of the parties was thought necessary; indeed, it mattered not 
if they were but slightly acquainted, or had nut even seen each 
other. So that it suited his policy, he was determinately blind 
to all objections, from either side. Amongst vthers,. Count 
Lavalette was an instance in which this uccommodating spirit 
of Napoleon manifested itself. In his memoirs, the Count re- 
lates, that upon a certain occasion Bonaparte proposed to him 
that he should marry Amelie de Beauharnais, remarking, ‘she 
is very handsome and very well educated. Do you know her?’ 
‘I have seen her twice,’ replied the Count. ‘But I have no 
fortune. We are going to Africa; I may be killed; what will 
become, in that case, of my poor widow? Besides, I have 
no great liking fer marriage.’ 
he reply of Napoleon was characteristic of the man. ‘Men,’ 
said he, ‘must marry to have desceuadants; that is the chief 
aim of life. Killed you certainly may be. Well, in that 
case, she will be the widow of one of my Aides-de-camp!’ 
Lavalette knew the futility of urging further objections; he 
was silent, and nine days afterwards was the husband of Amilie 
de Beauharnais. Fortunately, she made such awife as is not to 
be found in ten. hundred: but had she been a very Xantippe, 
the case would have been the same ; and the Count’s happiness 
would have been destroyed, because Napoleon took a notion 
that he should no longer remain a bachelor. 
How complete must be that man’s power, whose sway ex- 
tends over the affections of the heart! against whose will even 
passion will not cause a rebellion ! 


THE ILLS OF LIFE, 


No man, we are convinced, would complain of the unequal 
dispensations of Providence, if he knew the secrets of his 
neighbor’s bosom as well as he does those of his own. It is 
an old saying, and one which doubtless is as true as it is old, 
that the honest laborer’s life is a life of bliss, compared with 
that of the man who has thousands at his command. In most 
respects, this is certainly the case. Every man thinks his lot 
the hardest; but every man is not as familiar with the state 
of his neighbor’s affairs as he is with that of his own. If he 
were, he would frequently, instead of complaining of the bur- 
then of his own yoke, bless his stars that he was himself, and 
not another. It is not only unmanly to complain, as we hear 
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men complain every day, but it is irreligiqus. In fact, 1 would 
not ask a better evidence of the religion of a man’s heart, thap 
to see him bear unmurmuringly the yoke which'has. been as. 
signed to him, during his earthly probation. Misfortune is no 
respecter of persons. ‘The poet Schiller has a few. beautiful 
lines on this subject, which we will quote. 


‘Athwart the city’s streets, 
With wailing in her train, 
Misfortune strides. 
Watchful she marks 
The homes of men: 
To-day at this, 
To-morrow at yon other door, she knocks, 
But misses none. 
Sooner or later comes 
Some messenger of woc 
To every threshhold where the living dwell!’ 


EQUALITY OF FEELING, 


Twir an intelligent apprentice with his occupation, and hew 
quickly he will refer you to some one who has risen. to the 
heights of eminence from the same humble path in which he 
is now treading. A shoemaker’s boy never forgets that Roger 
Sherman, Gifford, and others of equal note, wrote the produe- 
tions which first brought them into notice, while they were 
familiar with the last and the lapstone. And the carrier of a 
newspaper will refer with pride to the time when Franklin per 
formed the same thankless duty; or when, in after years, he 
passed the door of his future wife, with a baker’s roll in each 
hand, and a third under his arm, with one of which he was. 
most independently gratifying his hunger. Tell the sooty imp 
of the anvil, that his face is dirty, and he will answer you, that 
Patrick Lyon’s was so before him. And make a similar re- 
mark to an intelligent apprentice to almost any trade, and you 
will receive a similar reply; or perhaps he will boastingly 
direct your attention to the halls of Congress, dr-to the guber- 
natorial chairs of some of the states, or even to the bench of 
the Supreme Court. It will not do, in this country of equal- 
ity, where the highest honors are within the reach of the 
lowest born citizen, for the supercilious dunce who'wears a fine 
coat, to point sneeringly at the linsey-woolsey of his foigtbor 
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It often is done, we know; but it is done only by those who, 
like him who ‘spurns the oak, not dreaming of the rebound,’ 
subsequently see and regret their folly. 


SORROW FOR THE DEAD. 


Is the extreme grief for deceased relatives or friends, to 
which we sometimes abandon ourselves, reasonable or right? 
How natural soever such an indulgence of sorrow may be, I 
have sometimes doubted if it were sanctioned by a christian 
spirit. Of all that die, how few are there, in proportion to the 
whole number, that at the hour of death express an unwilling- 
ness to go away and be at rest forever. ‘They have lived their 
allotted time; the measure of their days is full, and the cup 
of their enjoyments empty. What have they now, that they 
should wish to tarry yet a little while in the land of the living? 

‘Kindred, and friends, and dear ones.’ 

But is not all flesh as grass? — and will not they, too, soon 
be cut down, and be gathered together as the reaper gathers 
his grain in shéaves, and stowed in the garner of the Great 
Husbandman? where peradventure the prince lies at the feet 
of the peasant whom he often spurned— where long-severed 
enemies repose, side by side — where the beggar has as soft 
and warm a bed as the rich man, who in life thrust him from 
his door —where humility is without its sackcloth, pride with- 
out its’ pomp, ‘beggary without its rags, avarice without its 
hoardings, ambition without its sword, and genius without its 
bays —where, in short, Equanity is written in characters that 
speak to the heart of man, and whisper of eternity. 

I sometimes weep at the bed of sickness, where tears of 
agony are wrung from the pained temple, the distorted visage, 
the cramped limb, or the suffering bosom. This is a time for 
tears. But, J never weep at ihe bed, of death—lI feel that I 
should not. All is over —the wish to live— the fear to die — 
the dread of the grave — the strife to be composed— the mis- 
givings, and tremblings, and hopes, and assurances — All, all 
is over; and with the ast throe of the sufferer, departs the hea- 
viness which has been upon me during the dim flickering of 
the soul in its earthly tabernacle. Jam thence soothed, silent, 
and reflective: I feel, indeed, that I have lost a friend—a 
brother—a sister—a parent. But are they not in Heaven? 
So tell me my wishes; so reason bids me believe. _ What then 
is my loss, but the sundering of link after link of the chain 
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which binds me to earth, and the addition of object after op. 
ject to the things that make Heaven desirable? 








SIGNS AND WUNDERS, 


I was turning the northwest corner of Fourth and Vine 
streets, the other day: “There’s another good job waiting for 
me!’ said a woodsawyer to his companion. ‘Why do you 
think so?’ enquired the latter. ‘Because,’ replied the. first, 
‘Iwas going to put a stick on the buck, when there was one 
already there. It’s a sure sign; I never knew it fail.’ He 
was gray-headed, and iight have been a wvodsawyerfor thirty 

ears ! 

, * We shall have a heavy rain to-morrow,’ says the farmer, 
‘You see that dark cloud which lines the western horizon; it 
is settling down, and will come up agai in the morning, or 
before, well charged with water. A sure sign.’ 

‘There will be sieighing soon,’ says the aged grandam, 
looking into the fire; ‘I hear the tramping of feet in the snow,’ 

‘Hallo, stranger! youd better ride fast.’ ‘Why, my young 
clod-hopper?’ ‘Case you’ll get wet if you do n’t; we're going 
to have a shower.’ d can’t see ay clouds.’ ‘No— but you 
can see that black rain, how he cocks up his tail! °*Twill rain 
within an hour.’ 

‘ Ma— ma — we shall have visitors to-day.’ ‘What makes 
you think so, child?’ ‘The cat’s washing her face!— And 
they ‘ll be strangers, too.” ‘How do you know, my dear?’ 
‘Why — the rooster crowed on the door-step three times this mor- 
ning! « 

‘ Somebody ’s dead, Elsy.’ ‘What makes you think 50, 
Lois?’ ‘Don’t yousee the winding-sheet in the candle!’ ‘Let's 
go to bed.’ 


INDICATIONS, 


You see that prim looking young man yonder, with smooth 
chin, countenance all-in smiles, neatly-trimmed whiskers, 
dove-colored stock, white vest, well-blacked boots, new blve 
broadcloth coat and pantaloons, and shining silk hat: on his 
arm a handsome new market-basket, filled with the delicacies 
of the market ;: and in one hand a monthly rose, in full bloom. 
‘Yes.’ How carefully he walks —erect, too, as a Maypole— 
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his head as moveable as though it were stuck on a pivot —a 
smile fur everybody, and a crimson cheek for each friend he 
meets. He seems the happiest man alive, and in a goud hu- 
mor with the whole world. ‘Yes. Well— what of him?’ 
What? Why —he got married last week. 





W. D. G. 





THE BRIDAL DAY. 
A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 


‘From the dome, 

Heavy and tongs 

Sounds the bel 

A funeral song ; 

Solemnly with measured strokes attending, 

Weary wanderer on his last way wending.’ 
Scui.cer. 


[ A chamber in. the castle of the Duke of Ormond. The body of the Lady 
Evelin, daughter A the e, lies extended ona bed, ina pe Rly and cov- 
ered witha sed et. The windows partially darkened admit a few rays of 


the setting sun ; some of which falling on her uncovered raven hair, g.ve to 
8 


her face somewhat the appearance of sleep. Herbert, anold priest, bas been 


silently watching her for some tine. } 
HERBERT. 


*T 1s I, the old man, am alive—and she! — 
I, the old sapless trunk—and she, the loved — 
The wondrously beloved — unspeakably — 

In all the glory of her earliest youth—- 

' The delicate-moving, and the gentle-natured ; — 
Virtue, the very breath from her sweet lip —~ 
Her native element —the earthly angel, 

Who, with th’ enchantment of her music-voice, 
And her ten thousand sunny smiles and wiles, 
Gave to these gloomy halls a touch of Heaven — 
Alas, alas, that she—the dear, dear girl, 

Should be the first to go!— 


How beautiful 
Beyond expression, these remains! As calm 
As sculptor’s marble, lovelier than his dreams. 
With what a moving pathos hath the sun 
Touched those dark clustering locks to threads of gold. 
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°T is his last look-on her. What a soft smile 
Her pale lip weareth— there ’s a something in ’t 
Speaks to my heart of my own sweetest child, 
The little one, that wistful looked one night 
Up in my face, to'smile, and she-—Ah, well! 
Her flight was to a happier world: this, this, 
Is less than naught. [Wurse enters.] 

Hath he not come yet? 


NURSE. 
No! 
Oh, Father, just to think she must be buried, 
And He not see her, when my lady left 
That lovely hair uncut, for him to find her 
Looking most like herself! Oh, Father Herbert, 
I know it is a sin to grieve too much, 
But then to think of such a gentle lady, 
And of the pride they took to teach her songs, 
Which seemed to come from her as from her birds 
So natural-sweet: and the silk flowers she wove 
That mocked the hving roses of the garden: 
And she that used to look so beautiful, 
With those long ringlets blown back as she danced! 
My Lady takes it hard. I can’t but wonder 
How God could have the heart to take her from us. 


HERBERT. 


Hush, nurse! She is a heavenly angel, now. 


NURSE. 


Ay, that is what I told my lady Duchess, 

A white-robed angel mow, I said she was 

With all her sister-spirits singing to her, ie 
In the glad jabilant heavens. She marked my words, 
For she grew calm. But most I pity now 

That poor young Lord, who went home to wane 
His castle -for her. 


)HERBERT. 
When did he leave here ? 


NURSE. 


Why, sir, to-day is Thursday, and-’t is just 
Two weeks ago since, standing at the oriel—:— 
The Lady. Evelin and myself-— he came 

On-his white palfrey to the casement ; -fur 
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Though once before he ’d said farewell to her, 

Yet seeing us there, he came to speak again. 

I see him now, as his brown hair blew back, 

And his eye looked so happy, as he said, 

‘Let no one steal away my gentle bride, 

Whilst I am gone.’ And she, God love her!—stood 
With the red blood all running up her cheek, 

And smiled on him, and said, ‘No one but death.’ 
Ah, woe is me! — she spoke a fearful truth. 


HERBERT. 
And how his manly bosom will be wrung, 
To find her gone. It is for him we grieve, 
Not for that seraph in her serene sleep. 
Come hither, nurse; can you see aught of change 
Since first they laid her in these cerements here? 
I can see none. 


NURSE. 
I think her face is changed 

A very little, and her smile ’s half gone. 
’ Tis the fifth evening now. They wait below. 
The vault is opened, the great charnel-vault 
Of all her ancestors. They only stay 
Hoping he still may come. An half hour more, 
And you, sweet lady-lamb—you must be gone! 


HERBERT. 


Who would have dreamed of this a week ago? 
Tell me, good nurse, what were her parting words, 
When she so suddenly was ealled away? 


NURSE. 


*T was Friday last, and you know well, good Father! 
To-day was fixed to be her wedding-day. 

Now, just before the tire-woman had brought 

Her bridal-robe, and she had tried it or, 

And in her sport threw her long silky veil 

Over that world of hair: as she turned round — 

(It makes me weep, to think how gay she looked, 
As her glad mother, who was by, smiled on her,) 
As she turned round, white as her own new robe, 
She fell stone-dead. 


HERBERT. 
Oh, God of Heaven! and what — 
Did you apply no quick restorative? 
Were you — 
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NURSE. 


Oh, all. It was an awful scene. 
Her father came, and on the very floor 
Knelt down, and held her head, and groaned aloud. 
My Lady Duchess seized upon my arm, 
As with my other hand, I bathed her brow, 
And clung with such a grasp, the mark is left, 
And her loud screams, God knows, were very fearful. 
The leech did much, but it was all for naught ; 
°T was long ere we would think *t-was all for naught ; 
°T was long ere we could look each on the other, 
And say, ‘She ’s dead —’ 


HERBERT, (musing..) 


Some chord had burst — 
Some master-chord in life’s frail instrument. 
Yet few could go with such a guileless heart, 
Her little of life was one short hymn of peace. 
Death found her out singing amidst the flowers. 
°T is we, kind nurse — ’t is such as we should lay 
The lesson to our heart. Death may be near — 
She had no warning. 





NURSE. 


Warning — but there was. 


HERBERT. 
















Why do you shake your head? What do you know? 





NURSE. 
Dear child —-she laughed, and heeded not the warning. 


HERBERT. 
What is *t you know? 


NURSE. 


°T is not for such as you 
To Pagid *d not believe me. 


HERBERT. 






Come — sit down, 
And tell me what you mean by that strange look. 


°T is said that holy men, like you, think ’t sin 
To tell we ’ve seen ’t. 
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HERBERT. 


; Say youve seen what? Fear not, 
I am not one of those who spy out guilt 
In every feeble working of this frail heart. 
Speak —tell me all. 


NURSE. 


Why, then you will not bleme me. 

Dorcas will tell you, ’tis the naked truth: 
For *t was one Sabbath night, Dorcas and I 
Sat by the fire, when it was very late: 
One candle burned upon the table by us, 
And we were telling of the stirring times, 
And the fine doings in this grim old castle, 
When first Duke Ormond brought my Lady hither ; 
For we had just heard that our Lady Evelin 

Was to be wedded to the young Lord Alrich, 
- And I was saying, I wondered if these hails 
Would blaze for her as for her Lady mother ; 
When, as I looked at the low taper, I saw, 
By all the holy saints, I plainly saw — 
As plainly as I see you—-a winding-sheet : 
And ’t was just then the bell rang loud for Dorcas, 
Who went all in the dark, up to the Library, 
To do the Dutchess’ bidding; but as she came 
Past my young Lady’s room, she saw — 

(Looks toward the bed. 


HERBERT. 


Go on; she cannot hear you. 


NURSE, 


Holy Father, 
As clearly as you sit on that seat, there stood 
By this same door where my young Lady slept, 
Some one in black — with face, for all, just like 
Pictures of death, and her white finger pointed 
Straight to this room. 


HERBERT. 
How busily the fancy 
Works its own wildness into shapes of sight! 
NURSE. 
Do you not think that it was sent to call her? 
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HERBERT. 
And you told all this to the Lady Evelin? 


NURSE, 
J—I— 
HERBERT. 
You did tell this—you told her this? 


Why, Father, Heaven forgive me, I meant not 
To do ’t, but as I chanced to drop a word — 
She ever had the craft of some sweet witch, 


And wound around me till I told her all. 
HERBERT. 
And how did she receive it? 


NURSE. 


Why, she turned pale, 
Then said, ‘I was a foolish dear old nurse, 


She meant not to believe me,’ 
HERBERT. 


Ah, ’t was so. 
When first you saw her in her bridal robe, 


Did you say aught? 
NURSE. 
No; but the thought came to me, 


HERBERT. 

She read your thought. Hush now, here comes the Duchess. 
(Duke and Duchess appear.) 
DUKE. 
You ’d better not-—--your nerves are yet unstrung, 
You ’d better not. -Teresa—come with me, 
DUCHESS, (Stopping af the door.) 

Oh, 1 must see my blessed child once more! 


DUKE. 
See, you are yet toc weak; you cannot bear it, 
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NURSE, 


The Duke is right, my Lady; do sot come; 
She lays there like a happy angel now. 
You can do her no good —she will not know ’t. 


DUCHESS. 


«Do her no good!’ —It is indeed too true; 
She is beyond my cure—beyond my love. 
Oh, God! that ever thou shoulds’t form it so, 
A mother lives to say her child is dead! 

Yet I'll not see the hour to chide myself, 
That weak, I looked not on her till the last. 


HERBERT. 
Come, Lady, for this sight there needs no tear. 


(Supported by the Duke, the Duchess approaches the bed, gazes on the 
Lady Evelin for some moments — then turns, witha face full of woe, to 
the old Priest.) 


DUCHESS. 


Father! my heart is almost broke. 
(Sinks into a chair beside the bed.) 
Father ! 
I do not think my lovely idol bore 
One single fault. 


HERBERT. 
Lady, *t is a sweet thought 
How blest were her young years. She ever moved 
An ardent votaress of kind Religion, 
And of the poor a busy almoner. 


DUCHESS, 
Too good —too beautiful, for this bleak world! 


HEKBERT. 
Aye, there ’s another, holier, happier. Would 
But these white hairs, Lady, were with her now. 


And yet the wish is very bootless here. 
I must be gone ere long. — You ’ll meet her there. 


(A child, who, unobserved, had stolen into the room, now parts the cur- 
tains on the opposite side of the hed, and looking up with a radiant face, 
springs to the side of her dead sister.) 
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CHILD. 

Sister, here ’s Amie; look at me, sister. 

Ah, you are feigning sleep— wake — Amie wants you, 
I’ve brought the curly-headed doll I called 

Evelin, like you, sweet sister Evelin —look! — 





DUKE. 
Who let the child int Take her off — away — 





DUCHEss. 
Come here, my darling, come — 


NURSE. 
Come here, Miss Amie, 
You ll wake your sister; come, I’ll get you books. 





CHILD. 
Oh, Nurse, you cannot think how cold she is. 


(Draws the linen above them, and clasping her arms round the dead Eve- 
lin —— affects sleep.) 








DUCHESS. 
Oh, both are dead— my children, both are dead. (Shrieks.) 


(The child starts, and looking first at those around, then at her sister — 
screams.) 


‘Take her away. 


DUKE. 














Take her off instantly. 


( The child is borne off screaming. The Duke throws the doll, which had 
been left on the bed, after the Nurse.) 


There, take that painted dead thing off with you. 
(4 bell tolis.) 


DUKE, (Starting.) 
Come, Teresa — come. 


DUCHESS. 





No, I ’ll not leave her now. 
(Undertaker appears at, the door.) 
DUKE. : 
Come, you must come. It is the hour for— 











DUCHESS. 

Oh, is she not too sweet yet —yet to go; — 

Oh not, not yet, my precious child—my all! € 
(Nurse rushes in.) 
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. NURSE. 
Oh, my Lord Alrich is arrived. 


DUKE. 


And this too, 
Must be borne, Oh, God ! 


(Walks up and down. The Duchess covers her face. Lord Alrich rushes 
in, and stands by the bedside, as one stupified.) 


DUCHESS, (Attempting to embrace him.) 
Oh, my son — my son! — 


aLricn, (Shaking her off.) 
Dead! as cold as stone! 


DUCHESS. 

My dear son, be composed. I too, have lost her; 
She was as dear to me as my heart’s heart; 

I woukd have died gladly —with joy — for her, 
Yet I weep not; look! see! — 


ALRICH. 


As cold as’ stone — 
As dead as earth. Oh, God! I curse the hour 
When I was born. 


DUCHESS. 
Oh! look, dear Alrich! see, 
She ne’er looked happier in her cradled sleep; 
°T was I that watched her in that cradled sleep; 
A mother’s love, it is idolatry: 
It is her life of life: yet look, behold! 


I lay her on the bosom of her God, 
And say, tis well. 


ALRICH, (Become gradually bewildered.) 
Who was it then, that killed her? 


NURSE. 
No one, my. sweet young Lord; I saw her die. 


ALRICH, (Fiercely.) 
Aye, the old haggard lives, and she must die. 


DUCHESS, 

Oh, she is kind, she’s kind; she loved her well. 
Her love is of a longer date than yours; 

You wound her tenderness—her care — 
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ALRICH. 


And do you think she ’ll ever speak again? 


NURSE. 
Oh, my great God, he raves! Look here, my Lord, 
See how she loved you. Here’s the very ring 
You placed upon her finger ere you went. 
The joint is bent; she would not part with’t, 
Even though dead. 


aLRicn, [Recovering his recollection, and bursting into tears.} 
Oh, my sweet Evelin, my betrothed, my love — 
Has cold Death robbed me of my bosom’s bride! 
I tell you she ’s not dead; I know what death is. 
[Turns suddenly to the Duke. 
She will revive. 


DUKE. 
There, now, he raves again. <. 
°T is time to put an end to this mad scene, 


In mercy to him, let us tear him from her. 
[Bell tolis. 


ALRICH. 
What ’s that? and that sound, too 
I tell you she’s not dead; I swear she is not ; 
I tell you she ’s not dead. °T is ye are mad ; 
Bury her looking thus; ye shall not do ’t; 
I say ye “ll lay her in the grave alive. 


DUCHESS. 
“What can be done? -what shall we do with him? 
He makes me wild with all his fearful thoughts ! 
Come, dear Alrich— come with me to my room, 
And I will think of words to comfort you. 


DUKE. 
Cone — you must come. [To the Priest. 
We must force him away: 
Do you not see, he knows not what he says. 
[Attempts to force him away. 


HERBERT. 
No, stop, my Lord, such violence at this hour, 
But ill becomes the death-bed of your daughter. 
Let us all pray, committing her to God; 
Let us all kneel; and you, young man, kneel too, 
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And pray to Heaven for a more holy heart. 
[ They all kneel; Alrich kneels mechanically. 

Oh, God! who in thy wisdom called away 

The light and glory of this noble house, 

The idol, by our hearts too much adored, 

Make us to feel that *t was Thy gracious hand 

Fashioned her gentle form in such sweet mould — 

The very choicest lily of all the mead — 

And lent her here to smile upon our breast, — 

Calmly we yield her to Thine arms again. 











ALRIcH, [Starting up, and pointing to the bed.} 
Look there ! —— 







What is ’t? 










DUKE. 
Oh, mind him not, he raves. 











UNDERTAKER, [70 the Nurse.] 
I saw it move! 





NURSE. 
Oh, God forbid! 









ALRICH. 
Do you not see — that finger bent, is straight 
As all the rest. I said she was not dead. 

[Duchess faints. 







DUKE. 
This is too horrible ! 


ALRICH, re ga peptic pl phi tet aa 


What is too horrible? 
I say she will revive: Why, touch her hand, 
°T is scarcely cold now: bring some kindly warmth. 
Evelin! awake —awake. See, she moves! 
Oh, God! for this I ’*ll be thy servant ever. 
Nanght in this world will I call sorrow more: 
See! see! her eye-lids move-—gently. Do not 
Alarm her. 


Elizabeth-town, N. J., 1837. 
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THE PRESENT. 


Wuarever may be urged from the pulpit, or announced from 
the tripod, to the contrary, nothing interests and possesses the 
human mind more than THe present. We may linger with 
melancholy, on the past, or recall with exultation and joy, 
events, the memory of which gladdens the heart and gratifies 
the pride. We may be miserable, in imagination, or hilarious 
and jocund in fancy, yet the reality of the present relieves our 
wretchedness, and dashes the picture of the gloomy retrospect 
from our view, or it dissipates the delightful creations of ab- 
straction and speculation, and substitutes for joy or for sorrow, 
incontrovertible reality. 

‘Vanity, all is vanity,’ may be echoed until doomsday— 
the transitory and fleeting nature of the things of this world, 
may be repeated, by the lecturer and the divme, — the devotee 
may wrap himself in his faith and in his hopes of the future, 
but nature and nature’s law— the principle of our being—the 
essence of our utility—all remind us of the present —of its 
bustle — its business, and the events which its teeming hours 
usher into existence. 

Tue Present would often prove fatal and overpowering to 
the human faculties, from the poignancy of the emotions ex- 
cited, were not its cup of joy or sorrow tempered and mitigated 
by memory or anticipation. The Present is all we can claim 
as within our control, or appertaining to our power. 

Tue Past, the irrevocable past! What pangs and sorrows, 
and tears and misery, might be spared to the present, could the 
career of former time, be recalled, and the scenes of by-gone 
days be re-acted. f 

Tue Furvre is enveloped in an impenetrable shroud which 
. veils it from the scrutiny of the present. The Present separates 
two worlds —it demarks and bounds the past and the future. 
How important—how fruitful of mighty consequences! Can 
it be matter of wonder, that our thoughts are engrossed by the 
present condition of ourself, of one neighbor and of one coun- 
try? He who has not sympathy with the present, deserves not 
a resting-place in the future. | 





MONTHLY REVIEW, 


STRANG’S GERMANY. 


Germany in M,doce,xxx1, By Jonn Srrane, author of ‘Tales of 
Humor and Romance, fram the German of Hoffmann,’ &c. &c. 1 
vol. 12mo. New-York: Theodore Foster, Cincinnati: Alexander 
Flash. 1837. 


We have seldom read a more delightful book of travels than 
this. It gossips even ahead, from beginning to end, in an 
easy, piquant, rambling, intelligent, and exceedingly interest- 
ing stram. Kings, princes, merch>nts, litterateurs, artists, 
buildings, pictures, sculptures, trade, beauty, ugliness, virtue, 
vice, country, and patriotism, are the principal elements of the 
work; and this diversified mass is presented to the reader in 
the very pleasantest style of doing such things. Mr. Strang is 
evidently a very great admirer of the peculiar spiritof German 
Literature; and has likewise a very considerable acquaintance 
with the transcendental philosophies of the continent. This 
leads him to speak more of men than of things; and some of 
his hasty sketches of the more distinguished of the German 
writers, are happily done, and will interest wherever there is-a 
taste for the wild and powerful creations ef the imagination of 
Goethe and his contemporaries. It is from such portions of 
the book, that we shall treat our readers to a few extracts. 

We should first state, that this work is in the form of Letters 
to a Friend, written during a tour through Prussia, Saxony, 
Austria, and Bavaria. Regarding the governments, laws, cus- 
toms, educations, and general state of society, of these several 
monarchies, it contains many interesting observations, and 
apparently just reflections. The conclusion to which one ar- 
rives, after following the author from the beginning to the end 
of his journey, is, that about the happiest, and most contented 
people in this universal world, are those which exist under the 
completest despotism in existence: the fat, laughing, singing, 
fiddling and dancing subjects of Ferdinand of Austria! ‘They 
are, according to Mr. Strang, the very patterns of patriots; — 
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and love and cling to their country, as the North American 
savage to his tommahawk and hunting grounds. But to our 


extracts. 
Of Klopstock : 


‘ Not far from this favorite retreat and rendezvous of the Hamburghers, 
is the little village of Ottensen, famous as affording a last resting-place 
to Klopstock. Here, under the shade of a splendid Linden tree, the poet 
of the Messiah lies entombed by the side of his darling wife, Meta Moller, 
and of her well-beloved friend, the Christian bard’s second spouse, Joanna 
Elizabeth. Three monum2nts mark the spots where the ashes of each 
repose, and upon which are inscribed appropriate epitaphs. They are, 
however, too long to give you now; except perhaps the one which the 
minstrel placed over the remains of Meta, and which is as follows: 


* Saat gesaet von Gott, 
Am Tage der Garben zu <eifen. 


Seed sown by God, 
To ripen for the harvest.’ 


Klopstock’s epitaph is certainly solemn, touching, and sublime. It re- 
quires not the marble, however, to impress those acquainted with the 
glorious thoughts of the heavenly poet, with feelings of awe, of respect, 
or of veneration. The German, as he gazes on this tombstone and on 
the flowers that deck the little enclosure, feels that he stands by the mor- 
tal part of him whose genius gave a first impulse to German poesy, who, 
contemning the Galtic feeling and spirit of the influential and the great, 
boldly adventured on a German course of thinking, and showed to his 
countrymen and literary contemporaries, that the tongue he used was both 
more appropriate ard more powerful than that of France — that his phi- 
losophy was better fitted for human life than that of the French Encyclo- 
pedists——and that his religion was better calculated for human hopes, 
and human happiness, than the withering deism of Voltaire and D’Alem- 
bert. For the use of those who, like myself, take an interest in German 
literature, I have copied the poet’s epitaph ; while, for those who know 
Klopstock only for his attachment to Meta, and who may be supposed to 
be on this account fairly bi¢ with sentimentalism, I have carried off a leaf 
from the lime-tree that shadows their graye! Were I not convinced that 
you are more of a cynic than a sentimentalist, I would offer it to you for 
your cabinet of curiosities. It may, however, be reserved for the portfo- 
lio of some Scottish sonnetteer ! 

‘ You are perhaps not aware, that searcely a century has rolled away, 
since Germany first made a reai and substantial effort to embalm the 
philosophy and fiction of her sons, in the language spoken between the 
Rhine and the Baltic; for although the inhabitants of this land early 
discovered a passion for polite literature, they unfortunately made ae 
of an obsolete tongue for the vehicle of their thoughts, and not unfre 
quently passed their lives in idle attempts to acquire a knowledge of the 
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Latin, to the utter neglect of their own language. To this cause has 
been justly assigned the late birth of German literature—a literature 
which may be considered the very Benjamin of the European family. 
True it is, that in the dead language of Rome, science and metaphysics 
were long cultivated in Germany, and cultivated too with signal success ; 
but every other species of literature, with the solitary exception of the 
ballad, was here almost utterly neglected and despised, previous to the 
commencement of last century. 

‘The literary productions through which the language of Germany was 
conveyed and improved, before it at length became fit for the elucidation 
of all the subtleties of thought and imagination, were indeed very few. 
They were, for example, confined to the legends of the monks —to the 
verses of troubadours and cavaliers, whe sang of love and chivalry —to 
the strains of the Minnelieder — to the epic cantos of the Niebelungen — 
to the harsh and vulgar verses of the Meis/ersingers — tothe polemical] dis- 
cussions of Luther and his fcllowers—to the labors of Opitz —and, in 
fine, to the works of Hagedorn, Gellert, Weiss, and such like, who, daz- 
zled by the literary splendor of the age of Louis XIV. and captivated by 
the spirit which then prevailed, of imitating slavishly every thing akin to 
Gallic taste and feeling, perbaps injured rather than improved the lan- 
guage in which they wrote. Almost immediately after the appearance of 
the works of the latter authors, however, the true foundation-stone of 
German literature was laid, and laid by him whose ashes now rest at Ot- 
tensen. 

‘To Klopstock, along with his two great literary contemporaries, 
Wieland and Lessing, Germany was first chiefly indebted for her literary 
glory. Previous to the appearance of these individuals, the literati of 
iais land had been Jong keenly disputing with one another, whether their 
country should adopt the principles of the French, or those of the English 
school, as a standard for imitation: Gottsched being at the head of those 
who advocated the former, while Bodmer was the leader of the supporters 
of the latter. To gain proselytes to either side, was the object of the 
disciples of both schools; and no sooner had the three individuals men- 
tioned stepped upon the literary arena, than endeavors were made toenlist 
them as partisans. 

‘ Klopstock, carried away by the majesty of Milton and the moral mu- 
sings of Young, soon joined the standard of Bodmer —a standard round 
which Gessner and Haller had rallied; but many daysdid not pass, before 
he determined on chalking out for himself a path distinct from either, and 
by giving full expression to the innate workings of his own mind and 
fancy, soon showed to his countrymen, that in neither of the rival litera- 
tures did there lie a precise and expressive medium for the outporing of 
German intellect ; while he exhibited, in the new school which he found- 
ed, the tokens of a better and a truer mode of awakening the imagination 
and feelings of the German nation, than any that had hitherto been adopted. 
The work, which of all others distinctly proved this fact, was his epic 
poem of the “ Messiah ;”’ a production to which he devoted twenty years 
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of his life, and which, almost immediately after its appearance, gave a 
new tone to every thing that issued from the German press. 

‘ While the religious poem of Dante, inspired as it was by the externa] 
pomp of the Romish church, is found ever and anon glittering with fancies 
and phantoms, and while the religious poem of Milton, written amid the 
stirring events of a civil contest, is chiefly characterized by the bold pen. 
cilling of its gigantic rebels —the religious poem of Klopstock, penned 
under the impression of the boundless benefits to be derived from the 
Christian faith, is wholly consecrated to the elucidation of Christian sen- 
timents, and to the picturing of their divine Author. While, you are 
aware, that the children of genius in ancient times, and even some in 
modern days, are found offering up the incense of their poetry at the 
shrines of a thousand deities, Klopstock showed his determination to con- 
secrate his talents to the Sovereign of the universe; and by thus uniting 
the truths of Christianity with the figures of poetry, proved to his coun- 
trymen, how very possible it was for them to attain a literary character 
peculiarly their own, without any obligation to the moderns, or any great 
imitation of the ancients. There is no doubt that the simple elements 
of Klopstock’s muse, patriotism and religion, were similar to those which 
Homer and Pindar made use of; but still, the peculiar tinge of these 
elements is such as to entitle them to the character of being original. 

‘If the Messiah of Klopstock first awakened Germany to follow the 
bent of her own genius, and to discard every thing like servile imitation 
—as I verily believe it did —the odes of that author assuredly tended to 
fix her in her newly acquired faith. In the ode, Klopstock is, in fact, 
even at this hour, scarcely equalled, and certainly not surpassed by any 
in the world. ‘There is a power, a depth, and a sublimity of feeling, 
about such elegies as those addressed to Ebert and Fanny —a grandieur 
of conception almost as boundless as the heavens through which the spisit 
of the poet wanders. 

‘ Bound by no conventional rules, Klopstock has allowed his fancy to. 
roam at will over heaven andearth ; and being possessed of a flow of words 
and a mastery of expression, which may be said to be inexhaustible, he 
has shown that the German tongue is capable of investing even unbound 
ed ideas with visible imagery. The themes of his lyre, as 1 have hinted, 
are religion and patriotism, and having himself felt their power and expe- 
rienced their value, he fearlessly expressed what his soul dictated. Poetry 
thus born ip the deepest recesses of a German heart, and expressed inmall 
the fervency of the German tongue, instantly found a sympathetic chord 
in every German bosom. His poetry flew like lightning through his 
father-land. He had touched the very heart-strings of German feeling, 
and every breast responded to the stroke. ‘The language of Klapstock, 
adopted as it was by Wieland and Lessing, and followed soon ‘ 
by Goethe and Schiller, became thenceforward fixed and classical, and 
the Augustan age of German literature began. Dr. Minzel, for 
critical opinions I entertain the highest respect, when speaking of 
stock, has said, if.I remember right, that.the recollection of his poetry 
must ever be associated with all that is grand and majestic; and when — F 
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its elements, patriotism and religion, are reflected upon, the fancy is apt 
to picture the gigantic form of Ossian waking his harp-strings upon the 
clouds! Excuse me for perhaps unnecessarily alluding to so dry a topic, 
and yet I could scarcely help doing so, when speaking of my visit to the 
last resting-place of one of whom Madame de Stael has so well said, that 
“if poetry had its saints, Klopstock would certainty be reckoned among 
the number.” ’ 


Of Voss, the scholar, critic, and poet: 


‘ Knowing how very much German literature has been indebted to the 
industry and genius of Voss, I must confess it was with no other object 
except to see the habitation of the departed scholar, that I made a pil- 
grimage to Wansbeck. It. was to this sweet village that the poet retired 
after the bitter quarrel he had with Professor Heyne, of Gottingen —a 
quarrel which, unfortunately for the cause of scholarship, severed these 
truly eminent Grecians forever. Amid the quiet of this snug spot, Voss 
became an active contributor to the *““German Museum,” a periedical well 
known for its critical and philosophical strictures; while he here conducted 
for some years the annual Hamburgh “‘Blumenlese,” the successor of the 
celebrated «‘“Musen Almanach,” which had been established and supported 
by a club of young and sprightly litterateurs, among whom were Burzer, 
Boei, Holtey, Miller, and the two Stolbergs. ‘To this ‘‘Gottingen "ich- 
terbund,” or poetical association, as it was called, you are aware Germany 
owes not a little; and it is only to be regretted that a coalition of such 
choice intellectual spirits should have been so soon broken up, the society 
having, perhaps unjustly, acquired the character of being attached to 
libertinism. 

‘With the name of Voss, who was certainly one of the chief pillars of 
this ““Dichterbund,” every German scholar associates the important ser- 
vice bestowed by him towards perfecting the German rhyme, and for im- 
proving that verbal medium through which the higily poetical temperament 
of his countrymen may be best expressed. His name isalso coupled with 
the fact, that the German language has been proved, through his transla- 
tion of Homer, to be the very best European vulgate for the perfect reflex 
of the high sounding music of Grecian poesy. Only think of Voss’s 
translation of the Odyssey being rendered in pure hexameters, almost line 
for line! But Voss is not only celebrated as a translator, but also as an 
original writer. To his genius the world owes the raral epic of “Louise,” 
which, in its three cantos, if there be no great evidence of high poetical 
power, there is at least to be found the finished picture of peaceful rural 
manners, and simple, good, honest-hearted, Germanfeeling. The scenes 
in the village of ““Grunau,” as given in this poem, are, in comparison to 
other epics, as the Dutch pictures of Teniers and Ostade to those of Ra- 
phael or Correggeo—the commonplace minutie of everyday life, in con- 
tradistinction to the glorious representations of heaven-born inspiration. 
I may mention, however, that while Voss is unrivalled as the translator 
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of the ancients, he has been peculiarly unfortunate as the tradacteur of 
Shakspeare. Imbued as this individual certainly was with the spirit of 
the mighty past, and with the minute peculiarities, manners, and customs 
of that period, it is easy to conceive that he might transfer even Roman 
into German phraseology; but, incapable as his mind evedently was to 
appreciate those mental naunces of character which the poetical genius of 
Shakspeare could so well catch, and so loved to characterize, it is not 
difficult to account for Voss’s failure as a translator of Hamlet or Othello. 

‘There is onc point in the history of Voss, for which, however much he 
has lately been decried by one set of critics, must entitle him to the com- 
mendation of every one who admires honesty and fixity of principle.— 
When his old college chum and brother of the Dichterbund, Count Stol- 
berg —a poet certainly of no mean intellect —deserted the Protestant 
faith, and joined the standard of Catholicism under its most-bigoted phase, 
Voss at once became his stern foe, and, till the hour of death, his powerful 
and unwearied opponent. The intimate poetical acquaintanceship and 
friendly intercourse of half a century, was sacrificed on the altar of what 
Voss considered truth and liberty ; he having wisely held that the apostacy 
of his early friend from his first pure creed, was not only an unpardonable 
offence even when adopted from conscientious but mistaken motives, but 
also exhibited, what Voss always contemned, a proof of the Count’s eyi- 
dent determination to uphold the aristocratical principle at the expense of 
the democratical —the Popish creed being so much better calculated to 
sustain the supremacy of the former over that of the latter. 

‘ The great bone of contention at this moment, among the literary men 
of Germany, is, apparently, which of the two great principles alluded to 
shall be paramount ; whether, in fact, feudality, with its antiquated and 
unjust privileges, and religion, with its Popish intolerance, should stil! 
prevail, or whether the common rights of educated men should not be at 
once fairly acknowledged, and the first rrinciple of human reason —lib- 
erty of conscience—to be unconditionally granted. Stolberg was the 
supporter of the former creed, Voss of the latter. But enough at present 
of Wansbeck, the Dichterbund, Count Stolberg, and John Henry Yoon 


Of Karl Theodore Korner: 


‘On pursuing our course through the Grand Dutchy of Mecklenburgh, 
which is a grain country, and by no means very interesting, our conver- 
sation naturally turned upon my favorite poet Korner, who, you may 
remember, was killed on the road leading from Cadebusch to Schwerin, 
and where a monument has since been raised in honor of this modern 
Tyrteas of Germany. If time had permitted, I chould certainly have 
made a peregrination to Korner’s oak-shadowed tomb; for, among the 
many who have figured during the feverish periods of the present century, 
there arefew that claim the regard of their countrymen more, or are better 
worthy of the remembrance of every patriot, than this lamented soldier- 
poet. Imbued from his birth with the true spirit of freedom, and with an . 
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enthusiasm, an intellect, and a courage, which forced it into active exhibi- 
tion, he at first became the fearless bard of liberty, and then the bold and 
courageeus asserter of his country’s rights. He found his native land 
under che galling yoke of foreign domination, and his indignant mind 
broke forth in strains which«were echoed back from many a brother’s 
heart, and roused a spirit which soon produced the wished-for consequence. 
The universal call to arms which his poetry had tended to inspire, he heard 
with a patriot’s joy, and rushed to the standard that was raised for the 
relief of his oppressed and overburdened countrymen. There is, indeed, 
no engine more powerful and more popular than the lyre, when touched 
by an able hand and guided by a virtuous heart, for producing a universal 
interest in moments of national danger; and when its chords are struck 
in the cause of freedom, and addressed to a people suffering under the 
bonds of foreign oppression, and goaded by foreign exaction, it speaks to 
the sympathies of every bosom, and cannot fai] to awaken the most torpid 
to energy and exertion. The tenderness, the earnestness, the truth, the 
patriotism of Korner’s lyre, soon gained for his sentiments general love 
as well as admiration; his poetry became the theme of the nobleman, 
and the talk of the peasant; and the warm and impassioned prayers for 
freedom which breathed in his songs, were heard to ring both in the cot- 
tage and the palace. They were caught by every ear, echoed by every 
voice, and found a sympathy inevery bosom. It is certain, that the songs 
of the youthful. Korner did much to rouse the spirit of dormant Prussia ; 
while the liberalizing sentiments that are there inculeated and held out, 
tended to rally round the standard of William many of his bravest sub- 
jects. It was the martial music of Korner’s lyre, that cheered his ccun- 
trymen amid the battle and the storm; it was his bitter taunts at tyranny, 
which roused their resentment, and mingled with the hoarse clang of the 
fierce and deadly contest ; and it was the softer breathings of his muse, 
that proved the hymn of praise for the victory which its various inspira- 
tions had won. 

*The life of Korner was brief, but it was crowded with events which 
gave it more the air of romance than reality. He came into this fitful 
world in 1791, and quitted it in 1813. His childhood was much the 
same as that of his brethren of the human race, except that he early 
showed a love for versification. At seventeen, he discovered a taste for 
mining, and proceeded to Freyberg, where he remained for two years 
under the celebrated geologist Werner. From thence he went to Berlin, 
and afterwards to Leipsic, where he became a student at the university. 
The dissensions among the members of that college, induced the father of 
the peetito send him to Vienna, where besides a wider and more stimu- 
lating field for exertion, he would have the benefit of the patronage of 
Humboldt, and the friendly counsel and instruction of Schlegel. 

‘The day that the poet entered Vienna, may be dated as the commence- 
ment of the most important epoch of his life. Although surrounded by 
the allurements of the most dissipated capital in Europe, he never once 
forgot what was important to his own character, nor what was due to his 
father’s confidence. The fascinations of intellectual companionship, and 
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the glitter of public amusements, had no power to charm him from hig 
studies. ‘Tothese he devoted the greater portion of every day, and soon 
showed to the world the fruits of his industry. In the course of fifteen 
months, besides several lyrical pieces, he wrote two volumes of comedies, 
anf three or four tragedies, which entitle him to a rank in the dramatic 
literature of his country, little inferior to that of Goethe and Schiller. The 
approbation with which his Zriny and Rosamunda were received by the 
public at the imperial theatre, soon gained for him the notice which hig 
talents merited, and, what was better, procured for him the situation of 
theatre-poet of Vienna, which in Germany is the only place that furnishes 
an independence to a poet in the exercise of his art. 

‘ Before Korner, however, had fully reaped the reward which his genius 
had procured for him, he became ardently attached to a lovely young girl, 
whose influence over his heart perhaps proved one of his safeguards from 
the witching seductions of the capital. The parents of the poet hearing 
of the circumstance, hastened to Vienna, approved and sealed the choice 
of their son, and looked forward with joyful hope to the day which was to 
have united the youthful pair forever. 

‘While Korner was thus indulging in the witchery of requited love 
and general fame, a desire for liberty, and a determination for emancipation 
from French oppression, sprung up and exhibited itself throughout-all 
Germany. The enthusiastic spirit which then prevailed, was perhaps 
never equalied since the glorious days of Athenian patriotism. It burned 
in every bosom, from the noble to the peasant, The standard of liberty 
was no sooner raised than it was surrounded by men of every class. — 
Antiquated customs bent before dire necessity. The count and the boor, 
the merchant and the student, the Jew and the Christian, felt no scruples 
to become comrades and combatants for their country. They had each 
felt the wo and degradation of a ten years’ bondage, and they were each 
eonvinced that union alone could free them from degradation and slavery. 
Korner had long wept over his country’s abject condition: he had long 
poured forth his anathemas against despotism and oppression: he had long 
attempted to rouse the dormant spirit of Germany, and he had determined 
to show that he, who as a poet could paint the inward strugglings of his 
heart for liberty, couid likewise prove his devotedness to it by his personal 
prowess. 

‘ No sooner therefore did Korner know that the ‘beacon flame of free- 
dom” had been lighted in the North, and heard the artful though energetic 
proclamation of Frederick William, calling upon every son of Prussia to 
arm for freedom, than he resolved that no consideration whatever should 
detain him in Austria. On the 18th of March, 1813, the poet sacrificed 
the pleasures of Vienna, and the calm of a literary existence, for the 
tented field of toil anddanger; and if any thing can illustrate the general 
enthusiasm, it is the martyrdom which this youthful volunteer endured for 
his country. To tear himself away from a spot to which he was bound 
by the most powerful of human ties, required enthusiasm indeed. We 
can conceive him abandoning his literary pursuits, his literary fame, his 
literary friends, painful though that separation must have been; we can 
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conceive him giving up 2 lucrative and honorable situation, purchased by 
his genius, thongh that sacrifice must have cast a cloud of deep anxiety 
over the future ; but we confess, we can hardly imagine the inward strug- 
gle, which a mind constituted like Korner’s must have experienced, before 
it arrived at the determination of leaving her, whom the heart as yet had 
only united to him — of sacrificing that fond affection and enthusiastic love, 
which are the birthright of every poet —of bidding farewell, perhaps for- 
ever, to the being with whom the most anxious and most joyous moments 
of his life were associated, and that too at a time when he hourly hoped 
to have the church’s blessing on his love. That certainly was a sacrifice 
to patriotism, of which few poets have ever been capable, and no slight 
proof that his appeal to his countrymen to throw off their yoke, was from 
the heart, and not the fancy. * * * * 

‘On arriving at Breslaw, Korner enrolled himself in the corps of vol- 
unteers commanded by Von Lutzow, and was soun by tue suffrages of his 
companions, called upon to be their lieutenant. The consecration of this 
corps took place a few days after Korner had joined it; and from the des- 
cription which he gives of the august and solemn ceremony that took 
place in a church near Zobten, it is to be regretted there was no Salvator 
Rosa there to give the world a picture of the patriotic group of heroes. 
It would have been a noble companion to the interior of the Torrione del 
Carmine, ou the night when Massaniello sat in council deliberating on the 
liberty of Naples. It was during the leisure moments that were stolen 
from the camp and field duties, that Korner wrote the chief portion of his 
martial songs: some of them were penned during the interval of skirmish- 
es; others, in view of the field of battle.” * * * * 

‘ The deeds of courage and the brilliant conflicts in which the corps of 
Lutzow were engaged, it is unnecessary to detail here ; it is sufficient to 
say, that its prowess, and that of its gallant Lieutenant, Korner, gained 
for it a name which will long live in the annals of Germany, and fully 
entitled it to the poet’s denomination of ‘Lulzow’s wilde verwegene Jagd!” 

‘Korner having received a severe wound, rejoined the corps of Lutzow 
only a few days previous to its being called to intercept a French convoy 
of ammunition and provisions. The combat happened near a wood, about 
half a league from Rosenberg, and in this wood, where the troops had 
halted for a couple of hours, the poet wrote his last lyric, “The Sword.” 
It was written on a blank leaf of his pocket-book, and he was reading it 
to his companions when the trumpet sounded for the attack. The enemy, 
although more numerous than at first imagined, fled, after a short encoun- 
ter. into the neiguboring coppice in front of a wood. Among those who 
pursued them, was the poet; and here’he met the Jeath of which he so 
long had a presentiment, and had also so frequently and so enthusiastically 
lauded in his poems. The Tirailleures finding themselves safe in a brush 
wood, fired a volley upon the advancing cavalry; Korner instantly fell, 
and Germany was left to lament one of its bravest soldiers, and one of its 
most patriotic bards. He was carried into the neighboring wood, and 
committed to the care of the surgeon; but all mortal help was in vain. 
Beneath an oak, the emblem of that German freedom for which he fought, 
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were the mortal remains of the hero and the poet laid. Ilis affticted 
comrades dug his grave, and carved his name upon the stem of the tree 
that now shadows it. 

‘ Korner’s literary productions are already pretty well known in Eingland 
by those who take an interest in German literature. They consist of 
three or four tragedies, of which Zriny and Rosamunda were well and 
ably illustrated by Mr. Gillies, some years ago, in Blackwood’s Magazine ; 
several comedies, which would not suit the taste of an English reader ; 
three prose pieces, which have been often translated; a collection of 
lyric pieces, entitled the ‘lyre and Sword ;” and nearly a volume of 
miscellaneous poetry. If his tragedies are excepted, which at this mo- 
ment keep hold of the German stage, it is certain that Korner must rest 
his fame upon his lyrics, and of those, his martial songs in particular, To 
the lofty musings of the mind, and the golden dreams of fancy, these ly. 
rics have no pretensions; but they have what is a far greater charm— 
the charm, that every sentiment breathed in them has proceeded from the 
deepest and the dearest springs of the heart—that there is scarcely a 
line which does not glow with some noble, some patriotic feeling — not 
an image enshrined in a verse, that is not connected with the heart by 
some fine and secret association. The elements of which Korner’s poetry 
is formed, are a devoted love to country, an ardent desire for freedom, an 
unextinguishable hatred of tyranny and oppression, a deep contempt of 
cowarély and slavish submission, a perfect confidence in the justice of his 
cause, and a triumphant faith in God. 

‘ Although we have had various translations of Korner’s lyrics into 
English, few or none of them give a just idea of the original. — Let it not 
be supposed that I mean to disparage the talents of those who have at- 
tempted tc translate the verses of the soldier-poet. A man may be able 
to execute things of a far higher cast, and not be able to translate the 
‘“‘Lyre and Sword.” Korner’s poetry is not like that of Goethe, Klopstock, 
oreven Schultze, where lofty ideas are enshrined in dazzling imagery — 
where sentiments are thinly, but gorgeously veiled by the prismatic mist 
of fancy. ‘These may be transferred by any literary hack, and yet retain 
beauties to captivate; but Korner cannot bear to lose any thing — his 
simplicity and his enthusiasm must unite with every sentiment, or the 
translation will prove a failure. A man who translates the “Lyre and 
Sword,” must transport himself in imagination to Germany during the 
liberation war; he must be imbued with the spirit of that universal Tu- 
gendbund and Bruderschaft, which was, in fact, little short of the famous 
bond of the Greek Helaria; he must feel as Korner felt, and fancy himself 
acting as he acted, and when thus excited, he may possibly find equivalents 
in our tongue, certainly not literal ones, (for the strength of the poet lies 
in proverbial expressiuns,) to convey to the English reader a just idea of 
those martial lyrics, which cheered on Germany to the battle and the 
storm, and proved its hymn of praise for victory. 

‘From Mr. Herzfeld I learned that the beloved of the poet was beau- 
tiful, amiable, and clever. Happily for this maiden’s comfort, the affection 
she felt was not so adhesive —as the phrenologists would have it —as 
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that of the betrothed of poor Emmet. Soon after Korner’s death, she 
got over her grief, was happily married, and is now living comfortably at 
Vienna.’ 


Of the German fate-tragedy writers: 


‘Being very desirous to form an opinion of the stage effect of one of 
those fate-tragedies, against which the modern Lessings, Tieck, and 
Menzel, have been so justly declaiming, I need scarcely tell you, how 
happy I was when ! observed the playbills announce the performance of 
the ““Ahnfrau,” by Grillparzer—a drama which, from its metrical and 
poetical peculiarities, I had perused with pleasure ; but which, at the 
same time, from its melo-dramatic qualities, I knew was by no means ill 
calculated to produce those clap-trap effects so much relished by the mass, 
and so justly deprecated by persons of really good taste. 

‘To Zacharias Werner, an apostate in religion, }ike Count Stolberg, 
the honor belongs, if honor it can be called, of reviving the spirit of the 
old leaven of destiny which the Greek dramatists used so effectively, and 
perhaps not improperly, because it was thoroughly in accordance with 
their polytheistical faith. ‘The fact is, Werner’s drama of ‘The Twenty- 
fourth of February,’ proved the key-note to all the fate-dramatic chords 
which have since sounded in Germany —-the fearful sound that would 
inculeate one fatal.anniversary for an individual or a family; and against 
the dark influence of which, human power and human foresight can in 
vain contend. 

‘The “Ahnfrau” or ‘“‘Ancestress,” is perhaps one of the very best 
specimens of the modern fate dramas — productions for which thier au- 
thors have been stamped as mere ‘‘Playwrights’’ by our gifted countryman 
Carlyle, whose character as a German scholar, ranks euesedingly high 
among the literati of this city. 

‘The individuals belonging to this characteristic class of writers, are 
indeed very numerous at the present moment in Germany; and among 
these, [ believe that none are more celebrated for this peculiar style, than 
Mullner, Houwald, Klingemann, and Grillparzer himself. With regard to 
what Mullner has done in this walk, the mere English reader may gather 
some idea of his power from Mr. Gillies’ translation of the ‘Schuld’ or 
‘Guilt? —a drama, which, whatever may be its faults, is well worthy of 
study, from the influence it had on the dramatic literature of the day; 
and however much the stern critic may find fault with its fate foundation, 
still he cannot, without injustice, deny that it contains some profound 
views of man and his destiny; that it possesses passages calculated to 
throw light on the hidden mysteries of the soul, and to unveil the secret 
springs of human action; and also presents numerous situations which 
ever and anon awaken a delightful train of moral reflections, recall thoughts 
and feelings which the generality of mankind have at al! times entertained, 
but dared not avow, and which force the reader of the Schuld to confess, 
at the altar of his conscience, that he also has been himself the slave, if 
not the instrument of “Guilt.” 
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‘ Mullner was a nephew of the poet Burger, and had no doubt caught 
from his celebrated relative, an idea of that inexhaustible source of poetry 
in Germany —ferror ; and Heaven know*, he has not forgotten to turn it 
to his own use, as well in Konig Yngurd and the Albaneseriu, as in the 
Neun und Zwanzigste Februar and the Schuld. Maliner, with ali his 
talents, however, was in many respects not only a playwright, but a liter. 
ary quack, having himself extended his own reputation, principally from 
having the comm ind of the public ear, through the pages of the Litera- 
turblatt, the Hekate, and the Mitternachtsbialt, of which periodicals he 
was successively the editor. During his life, he certainly maintained. hig 
own fame ; but now that he is dead, it is to be feared that his tragedies, 
with all their former reputation, will, from the false principles upon which 
they are formed, necessarily sink into forgetfulness. 

‘Of Houwald and Klingemann, the other great masters of this school, 
it is only necessary to say, that it was very late in life before the former 
produced his Bild, his Leuchtthurm, or his Heimkehr, for which works, 
as a dramatist, he is most celebrated ; while the latter did not become the 
author of a rival Faust, or did not dreain of histrionic iambics, till he 
was some time past his grand climacteric. 

‘ Grillparzer, the remaining hero of the fate-dramatic school, resides in 
Vienna, and of all the modern dramatists I have yet alluded to, is cer- 
tainly the best. Although his “‘Ahnfrau” or “Ancestress,” the play 
which first brought him into notice, is the most deeply imbued with the 
spirit of fatalism, yet its melo-dramatic qualities are such, as to 
bring it more frequently on the stage than his more correct dramas of 
“Sappho” and “King Ottokar.”” There is something about Grillparzer’s 
writings, however faulty they may be in point of pure dramatic principle, 
that makes one regard their author with more respect than his vain and 
selfish rival, Mullner. Throughout the whole of the Austrian’s works, 
we are’ever arrested by some captivating flower of fancy, or some soft 
breathing of the soul—something that shows both heart and taste — 
something of bonkommie amid the horrors he conjures up; while the hap- 
py alteration of his verse, which is ever in musical accordance with the 
spirit of the subject, or the mood of the speaker, carries with it an inde- 
scribable charm. You are perhaps not aware, that the authors of the 
modern German theatre, usually rhyme their dramas; a circumstance 
which renders their translation into e foreign tongue, a task almost unat- 
tainable. It would be very difficult indeed, to transfer to Finglish tu> 
lyrical changes which ever and anon occur in such productions as those of 
Grillparzer. 

‘The “Ahnfrau’”? was perhaps never better given, than when I saw it 
the other night at the Royai Schauspielhaus. The theatre, which is not 
quite so large as our Covent Garden house, is on that account better 
adapted for hearing every word —so necessary for the proper enjoyment 
of the representation of tragedy. The stage is well lighted, and the 
scenery and decorations are all that can be desired. In addition to the 
tasteful scenery, and the clever machinery which have been adopted to 
render the representation of this tragedy effective, I may mention, that 
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the art of the musician, has been most effectively applied, and adds won- 
derfully to the interest of the spectacle. For this drama, in particular, 
the well-known Schneider has composed most characteristic music, in 
the shape of an introduction, act pieces, and finale. ‘The play, therefore, 
as you may well conceive, produces a sustained and uniform influence on 
the mind. In fact, from the fifst moment that the curtain rose, till its 
last splendid scene, which represents the burial-vault of the Borotins, 
there was nothing neglected to rouse the attention, and to keep alive the 
feelings of the audience. The music was indeed grand and impressive ; 
— sounds at once calculated to inspire every breast with melancholy plea- 
sure, and to awaken inthe souls of the imaginative the most fearful Thes- 
pian illusions. As the overture to the Freischutz, which by its wild und 
splendid harmonies may be said to invoke the appearance of, as well as 
predispose the mind for beholding, its supernatural hero, so the pathetic 
themes of Schneider piepare the spectator for the melancholy and awful 
denouement of a fate-devoted family.’ 


Of Hoffmann: 


‘Of the many prose writers, which in modern times have produced a 
sensation in Germany, there are few that have enjoyed greater popularity 
than Ernest Theodore Hoffmann. ‘He was the father of that species of 
fantastic fiction which Sir WalterScott has designated the ‘Supernatural,’ 
and which Borne has, with a more Teutonic spirit, termed ‘‘Dramatized 
Magnetism ;” a species of composition in which an unbridled license is 
given to the fancy, and where the ludicrous is permitted to be combined 
with the terrible —— from which every thing like probability is discarded, 
and inconsistencies neither attempted to be reconciled, nor absurdities — 
where, in fine, the imagination, as if stimulated by opium, is left com- 
pletely untrammelled, and allowed to play its wildest pranks even to ex- 
haustion. 

‘Perhaps no man was ever better qualified to be the parent of such a 
school of writing than Hoffmann. His genius, temper, and habits, fitted 
him particularly for making a hit, where imagination was to be strained 
to the pitch of oddity, or rather, as a Frenchman would call it, bizarrarie. 
He was at once a musician, a painter, and a poet; but so whimsical was 
his disposition, that it led him invariably, to extremes in each. His mu- 
sic, for example, is little better than a collection of Capriccios; his pic- 
tures are, for the most part, mere caricatures; and his tales, with few 
exceptions, are, as he himself designates them, the wildest Extravaganzas. 
Subject to alternate fii: of elation and depression, and led away by a vas- 
cillating temper, tie result, perhaps, of his uncertain and stinted means, 
Hoffmann became the plaything of his fancy, which was so creative in 
the forms of the horrible, as to make himself sometimes doubt of his own 
sanity. Governed too by a morbid sensibility, and haunted by the fear of 
some mysterious danger which impended over him, his mind became pe- 
culiarly alive to the picturing of spectres and apparitions; so much so, 
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that while committing his thoughts to paper, the visions of his, fancy 
sometimes became so vivid, and the phantoms of his imagination so ap- 
palling even to himself, as to force him to call for the presence of his wife, 
to relieve him from the terror which the conjurations of his own disordered 
brain had created ! 

‘ Hoffmann, after following for some years music as a profession, com- 
menced his literary career by the publication of a collection of Fantasies. 
tucke, or Fancy-Pieces, which was followed some time after by the *Devil’s 
Elixir,’ by a collection of Nachistucke, or Night-pieces, by four volumes 
of tales under the title of Serapionsbruder, by the romantic capriccio called 
the “Princess Brambilla,’’ by Meister Floh, and finally by the Lebensaus- 
sichten des Kater Murr, or Tom-Cat-Murr’s Philosophy of Life. In his 
Night-pieces, the reader, instead of meeting, as might be supposed, with. 
scenes streaming with silvery moonlight, finds nought but gloom, occasion- 
ally broken by a falling star, a flash of lightning, or the fitful gleams of 
Jack-o’lantern ; while in his Fancy-pieces, he finds the world of spirits 
employed to detect the doings of lifeless things, and to bring to the light 
of day the hidden cords with which the happiest of mankind are supposed 
unconsciously to be bound. His heroes are generally mere copies of the 
author’s self; that is to say, mere psychological curiosities — impersona- 
tions, if we may use the expression, of wild intellectual contradictions, 
The heart-strings of all his creations are as sensitive as an electrometer, 
and as easily awakened as the chords of an AX®olian harp, but the effects 
are not quite so harmonious. Menzel has well said of Hoffmann, that no 
writer shows in his compositions a greater knowledge of the science of 
discords. 

‘If, however, throughout the whole writing of Hoffmann, there be dis- 
played too great a love of wildness and diadlerie of imagination, resulting 
from their author’s natural temperament, and from the stimulants to which 
he was addicted, there are likewise to be found in them not a few striking 
and highly characteristic traits of man, combined with many finely-colored 
pictures of nature, and many wonderful conceptions of mental and super- 
natural agency. In short, the works of this writer are, with all their 
faults, the productions of a brain ever sensitive and brilliant — productions 
which, though they may oceasionally call for censure, always excite curl- 
osity. Besides, it must not be forgotten, that he has written two tales 
which may be said to be almost free from fantastic quality, Meister Martin 
and Madame de Scuderi; the latter known to the English reader, through 
many translations, and particularly from the little drama of the Gold- 
smith,’’ which is founded upon the story. In the former tale, which isa 
tradition of an ancient Nurnberg, German critics pretend to have discov- 
ered a similarity to the style of Sir Walter Scott ; while inthe latter, we 
all know, there is to be fuund the unravelment of a mystery at once s0 
natural and so graphic, as would do credit to any novelist. Upon the 
whole, however, I believe that the future fame of Hoffmas7 wil rest on 
the works written in the peculiar style of which he was the father; since 
all who delight in wild pictures of the imagination, must ever turn to the 
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intellectual legacies of this writer, and will, amid the flowers of poesy, 
pardon the phantoms of folly in which their author, unfortunately for his 
own happiness, too fondly indulged.’ 


Of Goethe: 


‘Dresden, 1831. This letter, you will perceive, is dated from the 
capital of Saxony, where | seize the first leisure moment, since our arri- 
val, to explain to you why we are already so far advanced on our journey. 
You may remember that I had a letter of introduction to the celebrated 
Goethe. It was my intention, therefore, to have proceeded straight from 
Leipsic to Weimar, where he has long resided, and which, from the influ- 
ence of his genius and character, has become the most classical little 
town in Germany. Having learned, however, that the author of Faust, 
on account of the state of his health, had been in the habit, of late, of 
peremptorily refusing to see strangers, we abandoned the idea of proceed- 
ing thither at all, a resolution to which we were only reconciled, by being 
told, that at present, except Goethe himself, there is very little to be seen 
in what has been called the Athens of Gernrany. For my own part, it 
was with the utmost reluctance that I gave up this journey, because, 
among all the literary men in Germany, if there was one that I was more 
desirous to see than another, it was Goethe. Since the first hour that I 
was enabied to peruse a German volume, I have held converse with the 
spirit of this man; and from my youth upwards, I have been uniformly 
charmed to find his name and his influence associated with every thing 
that is splendid in the golden age of German Belles Lettres. Nor is this 
to be wondered at. Like the admirers of Rousseau, those of Goethe are 
all enthusiasts, and hence his pre-eminence in Germany. Appearing in 
a country where education had long been sedulously attended to, where 
thought was profound, and imagination was ever on the wing, and in an 
age when so many imperfect attempts had been made to establish a liter- 
ature worthy of such a land and such a people, it was the fortune of Goethe 
to acquire, while yet little more than a boy, an ascendancy over the imag- 
ination and mind of his countrymen, such as no other writer had pre- 
viously attained. Klopstock, Wieland, and Lessing. had respectively 
their friends and foes, so far, at least, as the merits which they individually 
possessed, or the affections with which each was chargeable, were regarded 
by their countrymen ; and, consequently, each ministered to the opinions 
of a particular literary circle. Goethe, however, possessed mightier 
powers, and consequently has had a loftier distinction, for he has partisans 
and admirers in every class of society, and may be said to have carried 
along with him the universal sympathy of Germany. 

‘ Were I called upon to institute a cormparison between the merits of 
Goethe, and those of his celebrated contemporaries, I confess, that while 
I would prefer Schiller, Wieland, and Schlegel, in the particular depart- 
ments of literature to which they have devoted their attention, I must at 
the same time assign to the author of Faust the highest place in the tem- 

45 
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ple of Jetters, on account of the universality of his genius, In 
corner of the literary field, has Goethe toiled with equal ardor and enthu- 
siasm; nor has he, in any one instance, toiled in vain. Successful not 
only asa dramatic, but as a pastoral and lyric poet, we find him equally 
conspicuous as a novelist, a biographer, a critic, a traveller, and a philos- 
opher; and although it may be denied that he holds the highest rank in 
each and all of these various departments, it must be allowed, that none 
have surpassed him in the multifarious powers of intellect, industry, and 
learning, which he has brought to bear upon them. I should certainly 
say, that ‘*‘Wallenstein” and **Mary Stewart” are superior, as dramas, to 
either “‘Gotz” or ‘Tasso.’ I might also be inclined to allow that Voss’s 
‘‘Louise” is equal if not superior to ‘‘Herman and Dorothea ;” that 
Schlegel’s critical acumen is superior either to that which is indicated by 
the strictures on Hamlet in Wilhelm Meister, or by the general criticism 
which Goethe poured forth in early life, in the journal published at Wei- 
mar, to which Schiller, Herder, and Wieland contributed ; or which, im 
later years, he inserted in the Berliner Jahrbuch. Perhaps, too, I might 
be inclined to admit, that as an elegiac writer he is inferior to Mathison 
or Salis; and as a ballad writer, to Burger. But looking to the vast ex- 
tent of his literary labors, and viewing him as a universal genius, I am 
convinced that he has been scarcely ever equalled, and seldom rivalled. 
by any writer in any land. 

‘Notwithstanding all that has been written and said about Goethe in 
England,it is very doubtful, whether the character of this Nestor of German 
literature be yet well understood there, or whether his writings be appre- 
ciated at their just value. Madame de Stael, when speaking of the works 
of John Paul Richter, somewhere remarks, that on account of that wri- 
ter’s continual allusions to loca] prejudices and manners, *‘Rien de ce qu’il 
a publie ne peut sortir de l’Allemagne.” This is hypercritical enough 
from so shrewd a person as the baroness, especially after the translations 
which De Quincey and Carlisle have given of the works of this singular 
author; but it is not more unjust than many English criticisms that have 
been written upon Goethe, and which I can easily account for, on this 
principle, that the works, however cosmopolitan they may be in character 
and sentitnent, cannot be duly estimated by any Englishman, without 
some knowledge of German philosophy. ‘To comprehend the author of 
Faust, as he ought to be, it is necessary that the reader should understand 
his theoretical system of nature,and the peculiarities of his neo-platonic 
doctrines; for without a knowledge of these, a large portion of Goethe’s 
writings will remain utterly unintelligible, while much of what the Ger- 
mans regard with a species of idolatry, will appear as difficult to compre- 
hend as an Egyptian hieroglyphic. Without some acquaintanceship also, 
with the religious reveries of Jacobi, the dogmas of Kant, the lifeless, 
godless Egiosmus of Fichte, and transcendental Idealismus of Schelling, 
German literature, especially the mighty contributions which Goethe has 
made to it, will, in many instances, remain an absolute riddle; since it 
must appear plain to all who have carefully studied the literature of this 
country, that there is scarcely any portion of it in which an under-current 
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of German philosophy is notdiscoverable. This mixing up of metaphysi- 
cal speculation, with popular subjects, you will probably think absurd, and 
not without reason ; but the practice here is universal, and so great is the 
devotion of the Germans to mysticism, that perhaps no author would be 
popular who should venture wholly to discard it. 

«There is one peculiarity about the writings of Goethe, which the 
Germans are ever talking about, and that is what they call here the Viel- 
seitigkeit, or many-sidedness of his mind. It isalleged, that he possesses, 
of all others, the power of absolutely, and insensibly losing himself in the 
object, whatever it may be, to which at any particular time his attention 
is directed ; —- of separating himself altogether from the conflicting opinions 
of others regarding the subject in hand; of soaring, as it were, to some 
lofty and neutral spot, beyond the power of external influences; and there, 
free from the mist of religious prejudice, or the parti-colored medium of 
political partisanship, to regard with calmness all the events of this mov- 
ing and checkered life —- to discriminate their respective excellences and 
deficiencies, always acknowledging the former, and if found not to love the 
latter, at least striving to bear, and even to excuse them. In one word, 
Goethe acts upon the principle, that a real participant in the concerns of 
the world, whether doer or sufferer in its strife and tumult, can by no 
possibility, form an accurate and impartial estimate of his own position ; 
that in such circumstances, the opinion of an individual must be one-sided ; 
that he who sails the stormy bosom of the ocean, and is fighting for exis- 
tence, is necessarily blind tothe hidden reefs and eddying whirlpools w hich 
lure to destruction, and that he alone can grasp the mysteries of the 
stormy sea, who, raised above life’s noise, and dreams, and pains, looks 
calmly down upon the mightyscene! This quality of Goethe’s mind, may 
be said to be the master-key to his various.works on science, literature, 
and art. His discoveries in nature, are the result of his own unbiased 
refiection—— the product of a mind which, primarily eschewing the 
views of others, rests entirely on its own original efforts. And yet how 
many things has nature thus revealed to her favorite, in the silent, solitary 
path of mental inquiry and inward debate, which so few are capable of 
treading ! 

‘ The literary life of Goethe, has been perhaps the most enviable that 
ever fell to the lot of any man of letters. I will not even except those 
of Gibbon, Hume, and Marmontel. He was distinguished as an author, 
and had obtained a German reputation, before he had completed his six- 
and-twentieth year. He was chosen soon after to be the friend and coun- 
sellor of theGrand Duke of Weimar. He was next created a baron, and 
made a minister of state. He then became the centre of a circle of men, 
certainly the first in Germany for their talents, taste, and genius. He 
has now been idolized for fifty years, by a highly cultivated people — his 
talents and accomplishments have also been acknowledged by the leading 
literati of surrounding countries; and although his occasional eccentrici- 
ties of style, and unshrinking delineations of German manners and feelings, 
have subjected him to abuse from carping critics, who know little about 
his works, and from ignorant hacks, who are acquainted with his labors 
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only through vile ansladiiing ; yet nothing promises to be more stable 
than the fame which he énjoys. His reputation, like that of Sir Walter 
Scott, has long been European; and the admirers of his genius may pre- 
dict with confidence, that it will not only always be associated with that 
of the heroes of German literature, but that the tower of Weimar will 
ever prove like the spire of, Stratford-upon-Avon, a beacon to guide the 
literary pilgrim to his home. 

‘ In thus adverting to the character of Goethe and his works, I have 
perhaps gone more into detail than you and others with less enthusiasm 
than myself, may deem necessary ; but the literary labors of a man who 
has directed and swayed the minds of two generations, as if by the wand 
of a magician, are surely not unworthy of a few passing observations, 
One thing, however, is certain, that Goethe requires none to trumpet his 
praise, none to southe the wounds that have been inflicted by the lash of 
cruel and carping criticism. There are none who can sear the greenness 
of the laurel which binds his brow — none who can possibly add to the 
fair and ever-freshening garland of his literary fame. Inhisown country, 
he has for half a century been seated, by common consent, above all com- 
petition, and uniformly has he shown himself fearless of failure. He 
has been honored as the sage, and reverenced as the poetical high-priest 
of his father-land; and if there be one point upon which Germans of 
every denomination are agreed, and one symbol by which the children of 
the divided empire of the ‘Land of Oaks” display unanimity of senti- 
ment, it is in being all equally alive to the unblemished fame of Goethe, 

‘While I thus re-echo the opinions of all Germany regarding this-em- 
inent man, I must not overlook.one defect in his character, which must 
ever be a subject of regret with his admirers: I mean, his utter destitu- 
tion of patriotic feeling, . For my own part, I have always felt pain on 
reflecting, that while Goethe’s literary reputation and influence, he has 
done so little for the political amelioration of his country. In the hour 
of German degradation, and when Napoleon ruled this country witha 
tyrant’s rod, the muse of Goethe is found pouring forth no indignant sounds 
against the tyrant’s deeds—no rousing appeal to the energies of his 
oppressed and broken-hearted countrymen — no deathless diatribe against 
the despot —no encouraging strain to nerve anew the stout arm of his 
father-land ; and even at the moment when the Liberation War had broken 
out, and when the prince and the peasant — the merchant and the stu- 
dent —the Jew and the Christian, felt it to be an honor to become com- 
rades and combatants for their country——-when in every little tale or 
simple song of that patriotic period, can be traced the sources of a spirit 
which at length burst asunder the chains of foreign slavery, and gave‘a 
shock to despotic power, which was from that moment irrecoverable — 
even during those momentous and stirring times, the lyre of Goethe re- 
mained silent and unstrang—the pen of Germany’s leading Jitterateur 
was unlifled in the cause of national and individual freedom! While 
Goethe, therefore, may be considered as one of the greatest regenerators 
of the literature of Germany, it cannot be denied, that as a political re- 
generator, and as the poetical advocate of his country’s political rights, he 
stands far inferior to Korner and Schultze.’ 
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In reading, we had pencilled several other passages in this 
agreeable work; but we must close our extracts here. No 
Essay that could be written, of proper length for a Magazine 
like ours, could give a better idea of the peculiar character of 
the literature of Germany, than may be obtained from these 
characteristic sketches of several of her most distinguished 
scholars, philosophers, novelists, and poets. 





EDITORS’ BUDGET. 


Aw Appran To THE West, WHICH, IT IS TRUSTED, WILL NOT BE DIS- 
REGARDED. — We are sick — sick at heart. Hour after hour in the still 
night, have we toiled, and labored, and wrought with whatever of talent 
and energy Nature has givenus, and which industry has at least moderately 
improved —-and what has been the result? The deep conviction that we 
have toiled and wrought in vain. Is not that enough to depress and dis- 
hearten the most stoical and indefatigiblet We have received letters from 
post-masters and from private individuals——letters free, and letters for 
which we have paid — but enclosures have been as rare as green leaves 
in snowy witter. Even subscriptions have been few andvery far between. 

About five months have passed since the Western Monthly Magazine 
eame into the hands of the present publishers. (ne .of, them had ex- 
hausted resources, which otherwise employed, might have rendered himself 
and family independent and comfortable, in struggling to arouse the apa- 
thy which seemed determined that the West should have no literature of 
its own. The other, upon whom the great weight of present expense was 
to fall, had but newly emberked his slender means in a heavy printing 
establishment, connected with a daily press, growing in public favor and 
promising a handsome reward. He also had some experience in the dif- 
ficulties to be encountered in defence of Western Literature — but with 
the enthusiasm of one who had never experienced the cold looks of a re- 
luctant public, ie joined his more hesitating, but easily persuaded associate, 
in attempting the enterprize. 

Having once assumed the responsibility of curators of Western Peri- 
odiea] Literature, we cast all doubts of ultimate success to the wind. We 
thought it possible by rendering the Magazine worthy of patronage, that 
patronage would be the consequence, especially when it was considered 
that there was no competition in the whole wide western valley. And 
we looked with the more certainty to success, because of the growing 
wealth of the country, and the high prices every thing commanded ; and 
indulged the hope that a cheap but sound and healthy literature might be 
sustained. 

We addressed a circular tc the different post-masters, to whose offices 
our Periodical was directed. We had a nominal list composed of the 
subscribers to the Western Monthly when in other hands, and those who 
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had vasroninsd 4 the Western Literary Journal, commenced six 
before, by our junior publisher, amounting to about eleven parte 3 
number, were all punctual, which would not more than defray the actual 
expenses incurred in publishing. This or nearly this amount during the 
first year, would have fully satisfied our hopes — that is, we should have 
been contented with a real list of punctual subscribers, equaling ournom- 
inal list. We observed that letters had come crowding upon us, but no 
remittances. We have probably received two hundred, giving us the 
pleasing information that more than a third more of the Magazine sub- 
scribers, than the number of letters, had refused to take it, under the 
present management, out of the offices. They had not even afforded us 
a hearing — how generous! What is 


‘* More than this, than these, than all,” 


almost, if not quite, one-third of those who have thus demitted, have 
been from the native state of one of the publishers, and within whose 
borders it is now conducted — we mean Kentucky. About nineteen- 
twentieths of the numbers sent to those afterwards declaring themselves 
non-subscribers have been retained, by whom we know not. Our loss, of 
course, on those numbers not returned, within a fraction amounts to the 
whole edition for a month, and to more than the cost of an edition for the 
reduced list. As it required the whole number on the nominal list to 
detray our expenses, when reduced to what at present seems the read list, 
it will be seen, we have here incurred an additional and heavy loss— 
almost enough to cover the expense of publication for three months. We 
may safely set down our total loss on the experiment, if carried on for a 
whole year, at one-third, provided the reduced list be al] punctual. As 
such a case has never yet been known to exist, we shall in all probability 
not recover one-half, if we do one-third! of our actua] expenses. - The 
amount received since the Magazine has been under our direction, has not 
been sufficient to defray the expenses of its cover! 

Is there much encouragement to proceed? Shall we be considered 
whimsical and instable were we to give over our undertaking and leave 
it for more prosperous men and more propitious times? We are confident 
we have merited success. We have struggled against. difficulties and 
disadvantages which were not foreseen, and were most perplexing.  Itis 
true that our periodical has been tardy, but yet it has come. Determined 
to place it alongside of its eastern brethren in point of neatness of ap- 
pearance, we selected the best western paper which could be made, and to 
obtain that, have been compelled to wait till the last week of the month. 
We have before expiuined that we had to send the sheets of the Magazine 
from Louisville where they. were printed, to Cincinnati to be bound, and 
to wait their return to Louisville again, when they were distributed. If 
we had met with even half the success we expected, and believe without 
egotism, deserved, these difficulties should have been obviated, and the 
Magazine regularly distributed on the first Saturday of each month. 

We say, we believe we have merited success. We refer to the ac- 
knowledgments of the press throughout the country, many, very many 
which are not in the habit of noticing with kindness those namby- 
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concerns that line the boxes in every post-office. We refer tothe various 
articles, which are now going the rounds of the newspaper press — occa- 
sionally credited to.the Western Monthly where they originated. We 
refer to the long list of accomplished writers, and men of acknowledged 
taste and acquirements, who have promised us their constant aid. We 
have not yet had an opportunity of garnering the wealth of their intellec- 
tual Jabors, but enough has been gathered in to give earnest of a ripe and 
abundant harvest. 

We have ‘cast our bread on the waters,’ and though we have Hot 
waited very ‘many days’ for its return, yet, after casting our anxious eyes 
over the becalmed deep, we have become fearful we shall sturve before it 
éoes come back —-and then cui bono? 

It is with extreme reluctance we thus come before the public in a work 
designed principally for their amusement aud instruction —and yet may 
they tind’both in our griefs. They may be amused that two who pretended 
to be quite as sensible or a little more than some others, and who had 
once courted Periodical Literature, and found her a jilting jade, should 
have been so regardless of experience as to venture again within her 
toils — and in this they may also find instruction. 

We are loath to give up our task. Hard and unprofitable as it is, there 
is to us much joy and pleasure in it. The ploughman never went whis- 
tling to his daily labor in turning over the furrow, nor the reaper in 
gathering the ripe grain, than at times we have sat musing over smooth 
manuscripts and burning thoughts, and drawing contrasts between 
writers whom we knew not, but whose memorials were before us. With 
days of anguish and sleepless nights of toil and care, there are moments 
on the tripod so sweet that they nerve the mind to bear up against all. 

We did not anticipate immediate reward for our labors ; but we did not 
look for a heavy and to us scarcely reparable loss. Our pride for our 
country, our hope for her, more than gain, more than our own fame indu- 
ced to the undertaking. We can hardly believe our own experience, that 
she is unwilling to see a Periodical, acknowledged to be meritorious, 
crushed, without an effort to save it. Eastern writers of distinction 
have more than once remarked to the publishers of the Western Monthly 
Magazine, that the West was not yet ripe for a literature of her own — 
that for years, if ever it grew into strength, it would be suffered to lan- 
guish, and bripg ruin on those so adventurous as to attempt to uphold it. 
We were unwilling to believe it. Must we now be forced to believe, 
however reluctant, that it was 2!] too true? 

With a shadow of remuneration we shall continue to labor in the 
vineyard — but it must be sufficiently embodied to keep hope alive. We 
have friends — personal friends — we do not know that we have an enemy 
— will they use a little exertion in our behalf — no: in behalf of Western 
Literature? There are men in the West, who have declared their unwil- 
lingness to see the Great West subservient to the East for its literature. 
Who acknowledging eastern genius, and by no means desirous of drawing 
a line of distinction between the two sections of our common country, yet 
believe the best means of preserving the literary morals of the West, is 
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to support a sound and healthy Periodical Literature of its own. What 
say yet Shal] the only Western Monthly Magazine, devoted to polite 
literature, having feelings in common with the country, be suffered to go 
down, without an exertion on your parts? We know that embarrassment 
shackles the whole country —that ruin stares many in the face, who had 
believed themselves worth tens and hundreds of thousands — but in a land 
like ours, loss of fortune is not irretrievable ruin. Be your embarrasg- 
ments never so great, there are many ways in which small sums may be 
trifled, unthouzht of, heedlessly; but when you are asked to support native 
literature, a literature in which your children have a deep and abiding 
interest, you are astonished, if not frightened, at the expense you may 
incur. You can without wincing under it, subscribe to fetes, to diny. 2rs, 
to one amusement and another, when the pleasure is but momentary, and 
frequently irrational; but one tithe of the amount is too much to bestow 
upon that which brings food as well as recreation to the mind. Night 
after night you would go to see a favorite actor, ever finding some pallia- 
tive for the infatuation, and you might perhaps at his benefit be induced 
to take a box, but when presented with a prospectus of a work of some 
merit, published probably in your own place, although of trifling cost, 
you ‘can’t stand the expense!’ There are many, very many, who have 
made the West their home, but still believe that ‘nothing good can come 
out of Nazareth ;’ we do not know that to such our remarks can apply. 
They have b-«n accustomed, long accustomed to police reports, murders, 
suicides and hangings, and find no interest in any publication which has 
not at least a column or two of unfortunate disasters and horrible acci- 
dents. To morbid appetites such as theirs, be they native or denizen, 
we cannot cater. The Magazine, if continued, and unless it has the 
promise of support, it cannot be continued, will as heretofore endeavor to 
maintain a reputation, which shall characterize itself and give tone to 
Western Literature. 

If we have any friends —if the Magazine have made friends who are per- 
sonally unknown to us—to them all we say, if they make exertions in our 
behalf, we pledge that our exertions to render an equivalent, shall be equal 
to the'rs. ‘There is yet time to afford them an opportunity of coming to our 
assistance, and of bringing with them their friends. We shall issue another 
number to complete our first volume—it remains with the country to say if 
it be the last. — We appeal to the citizens of Louisville. You have no other 
work in your city devoted exclusively to Literature and Education, In con- 
ducting the Magazine, almost all the expenditures are made here. It is your 
duty toassist us. You pay as much for eastern trash, if not more than any 
city in the West, and you overlook what has been pronounced, at the east, to 
be deserving, although published in yourcity. We have here ina population 
of from twenty-five to thirty thousand, some seventy subscribers! Does 
this speak well for your liberality? Will the world believe that you read — 
that youere inclined for your families toread? The Magazine is not given up 
to silly stories which not even children should read ; nor to mawkish senti- 
mental tales, which in olden time were the recreation of the half grown Miss. 
It is the object of the conductors to render it worthy of not merely a cas- 
ual glance, but of close attention, by matured intellects — to render it worthy 
of an introduction into the family of every gentleman, and capable of doing 
much good when introduced and made familiar. 
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